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METCALF’S SPELLING 


and LANGUAGE BOOK 


By ROBERT C. METCALF, Supervisor of Schools in Boston. 


HIS new and original work has been prepared to meet an increasing demand for 
a speller written in harmony with the present methods of teaching, as employed 

by the best instructors. 
Teachers or school officers dissatisfied with the Spelling-book at present in use in 
their schools should send for a copy of this book. Those who having abandoned the 
use of a speller, are now desirous of returning to its use, will find that Metcalf’s 


Spelling and Language Book will accomplish results not hitherto at- 
tainable with text-books published on the subject. 
Introduction Price, 20 Cents; Exchange Price, 10 Cents. 
A copy of Metcalf’s Speller will be sent for examination with a view to in- 
troduction on receipt of Introduction Price. 
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A DREAM. 





By Lucy AG@ngs HayEs. 
Only a dream, let it pass ; 
But it brought me a thought most divine ! 
Only a dream, such it was ; 
But the thought will live on, ever mine! 
Mine for to hold and to keep, 
Mine when all good things I view, 
Mine when I laugh and I weep, 
Mine all the centuries through ! 


‘THE river and harbor bill, which will be con- 

sidered by Congress, makes appropriations 
amounting to $20,000,000, Minnescah, Kansas, was 
destroyed by a tornado; several lives were lost, 
and many were hurt. Severe earthquake disturb- 
ances have been felt along the Pacific slope in 
Mexico, and people are leaving that part of the 
country by hundreds. It is feared that the ex- 
periences of last May will be repeated. Germans 
declare that if a strong Boulanger party is de- 
veloped in France Germany will not wait for 
war. President Di&z, in his message t the Mexican 
congress, said that the commission, which will con- 
sider the restoration of the boundary marks between 
that country and the United States, will begin its 
labors as soon as Congress votes the funds to cover 
the expenses of the American commissioners. Con- 
sul-general Lewis has sent from Morocco his state- 








ment of the insults received in that country by per- 
sons under the protection of the United States. The 
troubles of Western railroads, on account of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy strike, are increas- 
ing. A steamship has been launched at Glasgow, 
which, it is asserted, will make the trip across the 
Atlantic in six days. 


- 


(THE SUMMER VACATION will be here sooner 

than we think. What can then be done to help 
school work? Thousands are tired out when the 
school year ends and must haverest. Nature needs 
recuperation. Books are often distasteful except 
those of a light character requiring no thought. Yet 
there is a feeling, ‘‘I must study, I must be better 
prepared to enter the school-room next September 
then last year,” and this must, drives many into ner- 
vousness, and in some cases mto the graye. Such 
teachers need direction, not exhortation. Our ad- 
vice would be, seek rest but not idleness. A change 
of occupation is recreation. Congenial study is not 
wearisome: much uncongenial study is death to 
mental progress. Good novels are good things, but 
the best must be chosen. Much time is wasted in 
reading worthless trash. The best is always the 
most interesting. If the literary taste has been vit- 
iated, it can be corrected by a vigorous effort of the 
will in discrimination. But the best recreation and 
improvement does not come from books, but from 
things. Thousands study botany, they hunt the 





7| fields and woods all through for plants, which they 


carefully analyze and preserve. Others collect min- 
erals and fossils, and gather excellent cabinets. Each 
specimen is carefully labeled and studied. Others 
turn their attention to the animal creation and make 
a careful study of some department of it. A collec- 
tion of the skulls of animals, cleaned and mounted, 
would afford interesting and profitable occupation. 

But the most profitable study for teachers during 
vacation, is the genus homo. Animals of this class 
are everywhere found, and can be easily studied. 
Especially will the study of children be valuable. 
They are found everywhere, are easily approached, 
and can be carefully and even minutely observed. 
No study has been more neglected, but none is more 
intimately connected with school-room success. But 
how can they be studied? In-order to pursue this 
subject satisfactorily, a few children must be selected 
who can daily be observed under all situations and 
circumstances possible. A record must be kept each 
day of conclusions, remarks and suggestions. In 
one part of a blank book will be a place for observa- 
tions on the Sentiments in another on the Will, 
others on the Judgment, Abstraction, Comparison, 
Gen®ralization, Reasoning, Moral Sense, etc. Lay 
out the work carefully, then go to work vigorously ; 
but if success is attained there must be loving inter- 
est and clear, sympathetic insight. The very atmos- 
phere, of unconventional child-nature must be 
breathed. 


Now we will suppose sume progress has been made 
in this study, and we will glance at the pages of a 
possible note book. We open to the topic, The Sen- 
timents, and read as follows :— 

‘“* The affections of a child ten months old are very 
transitory.” 

‘* Animate objects have more power than inani- 
mate ones of arresting the attention and awakening 
curiosity.” 

‘He has an intense desire to get hold of what he 
sees, and is vexed if he is unable to do so.” 

“He is pleased at the sight of a pretty face and 
cheerful tones of the voice.” 

‘* He seems to love cats and dogs as much as his 
mother.” 

‘* He is insensible to the suffering of animals.” 

** He is frightened at sharp and unusual sounds 
more than by those with which he is accustomed.” 





Incidents may be recorded like this found in 


‘*Perez’s First Three Years of Childhood.” ‘‘ When 
the father of a child two years and one month old, 
whose night duties oblige him to sleep rather late in 
the morning, seems to have slept too long, ne tries 
to wake him, if left alone with him for a mome 
either by pulling off the counterpane or making a 
noise with a chair, or by getting up on a chair and 
shaking his father’s head. The other day, mounted 
on a chair, he took his father by the neck, and then 
pinched and pulled his ear. The father pretended 
to be asleep in order to see what would happen. At 
last the child lifted up one of his father’s eyelids and 
cried out, ‘Daddy, isn’t it light?’” This is an inter- 
esting incident, for it shows the power of reasoning 
in even young children. There is much in this sub- 
ject that deserves careful consideration. We shall . 
refer to it again in the near future. 


o> 
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A MAN may push a wheelbarrow and be behind 

his work, but it is not so easy to push a school 
that way. Pushing depends upon the one who 
pushes, and the way the pushing is done, and the 
object aimed at. Pushing a mule would not bea 
very pleasant occupation for the pusher. Children, 
Darwin says, are related to their animal ancestors, 
and, as a result, some of them are very mulish, and 
the effect is the same whether we push the mulish 
man or the mulish beast. Many teachers have been 
kicked out of the school-room because they honestly 
and earnestly tried to push mulish children, mulish 
parente, and a mulish school-board. A story more 
than two thousand years old is told of a poor fellow 
who couldn’t make his mule go by pushing him, so 
he tied a bundle of huy to the end of astick and fas- 
tened it to the mule’s back so that it was just be- 
yond the reach of his nose. The mule went very 
well after this. One thing is very certain; it is that 
the world will not move faster than. it wants to, and 
a study of the ways to make it want to move faater 
in the right direction, is one of the most important 
problems presented to thinking minds for solution. 








LAURIE very well says that the thought of any 

age determines the education of the age which 
is to succeed it. Education follows; it does not lead. 
These are wise words. The present is what the past 
has made it, and the future is fore-ordained from 
the present., ‘The forces in us were largely deter- 
mined by a past generation. It was Comenius’ 
idea, and the conviction of the churches of his time, 
that good men could be manufactured, and that a 
skillful teacher can make a child just such a man as 
he pleases. In its broad statement, this 1s untrue. 
Correct education largely determines what the after 
life of the child shall be, but 1t by no means fore-or- 
dains it. We must study the past, if we desire to 
forecast the future. We trust our readers will no- 
tice this sentence. What are our limitations? These 
will determine, to a great extent, our future suc- 
cesses. We can do the best we can for the children 
u der our care, but we cannot do everything for 
them, neither can a child do everything for himself. 


> 


'T'HE best wisdom of a teacher is shown in deter- 
mining for his pupils along what lines of work 
they will be most likely to secure sucvess. A child 
rightly directed, will always be successful, that is, 
provided the evil forces within him are not sostrong 
asto overcome the good, for moral forces are un 
derneath all other forces. A man may be a first- 
class blacksmith, and yet ruin his whole life by ly- 
ing, but his lying does not render him a less skillful 
worker in iron. It only destroys his success as a 
man among men. Given a good mora) character, 
and a right direction at the start, and there is no 
child in all this broad land who will not become 
successful. There is philosophy here that we hope 
our readers will take note of. It is, in our opinion, 








very important, 
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IT DEPENDS UPON HOW YOU LOOK AT IT: 

There are two ways of looking at schools; from the 
outside, and from the inside. From the outside looking 
inward, the view is far different than from the inside 
looking outward. The teacher looks at his school from 
its center and often becomes so absorbed in his work that 
he takes little note of the outside world, and when he is 
forced to attend to some exterior affairs he gets through 
_ the work as soon as possible and back to the center again. 
His views, opinions, needs, plans, and methods are not 
appreciated by those who have not been in his place. 
They can not be, although he thinks they ought to be. 
He has his own way in view of his own judgments. On 
account of these two different ways of looking at things 
much trouble often occurs. We have often known seri- 
ous difficulty to arise from these differing views, and it 
comes from a want of understanding : in other words, it 
is a clear case of misunderstanding. From the outside 
the financier looks only at the cost of our school system : 
‘* Thirteen millions of dollars spent in the state of New 
York in one year! That would buy a very respectable 
railroad! It is too much! Cut down! Retrench!” 
-The mechanic declares that school graduates can’t plane 
a board, drive a nail, or lay a brick as it ought to be laid, 
and that it is nonsense to study the ologies until a few of 
the every-day things of life are learned. ‘‘ Introduce 
manual training.” So, since he is a member of the 
school-board, manual training goes in, or something 
called by that name, only to prove a failure, for neither 
teacher nor board ever studied the subject in its proper 
light. The doctor declares that the pupils are all killing 
themselves by over work, ‘‘ not enough exercise,” ‘‘ bad 
air,” ‘poor light,” ‘‘ round shoulders,” ‘hollow 
chests,” ‘sallow complexions ;” ‘all the fault of the 
school.” So he is put on the school board and cuts down 
the studies, but he doesn’t take into account the heavy 
bread at home, poor ventilation, late hours at parties, 
and insufficient clothing. The school is all at fault. 

These critics look at the school from the outside, and 
from their point of view they see correctly, but their con- 
clusions are greatly misleading because one sided-views are 
received. The proper place to see a school is from within. 
The teacher, if he knows his business, knows what his 
school needs, and people are slowly finding out the fact. 
The doctor knows what his patient needs, if anybody 
does ; that is, if he is a doctor worth employing. Every 
work has a professional character in it. The hatter 
makes a hat according to his own notion. It would be 
amusing to hear a lawyer dictating to him the way he 
should do his work. The professional post-hole-digger 
will dig more holes in a day, and better ones too, if he is 
let alone. There is no kind of work however humble, 
that has not in it some professional character. Above 
all should he whose business it is to mold the minds, 
hearts and bodies of growing children be let alone in his 
work as much as possible. Results must always be the 
standard by which to measure work. We must wait and 
see the end. A coat cannot be condemned until it is tried 
on, when it is proved to be a misfit is the time to declare 
the tailor a failure; in the meanwhile, let the tailor alone. 


EDUCATIONAL PHARISAISM. 


To-morrow many Sunday-schools will be studying 
what Christ said about the Scribes and Pharisees, and it 
has occurred to us that it would be well for teachers, and 
boards of education, also, to consider His words. What 
is the character of a Pharisee as described by Christ. 
Here are a few of his specifications : 


“They say and do not. They are full of profession, but empty 
of practice. They make rules for others, but are lawless themselves. 
They are rigorous in their judgment of others, but lenient and for- 
giving toward themselves. They bind heavy burdens on others. 
They seek to make laws rather than to obey them. They lay 
great stress on externalities, and are indifferent to the heart. 
They say prayers, but do not pray; they read the Bible, but do not 
obey it. They pay tithe, mint, anise, and cummin, and omit 
judgment, mercy, and faith. They are scrupulous in the minutize 
of conventional work, but not in practical doing. They are whited 
sepuichers, immaculate outside, foul and corrupt within. Tney 
measure all life by externalities. 

They begin by judging themselves, not by what they are, but by 
what they do; they end by judging themselves, not by what they 
do, but by what they skillfully appear to their neighbors to do. 
They begin by substituting for practical goodness a pretentious 
piety, and end by substituting for even a pretentious piety an 
ostentatious religiosity. 

They build the tombs of the prophets, and fill up the measure of 
their fathers’ guilt. They venerate the good and great men of the 
past, but do not imitate their examples.” 


Shall we draw the deductions? We will try and make 
our remarks apply to boards of education as well as 
teachers and superintendents, and this is about the way 
the application would be made : 











They bind heavy burdens on others. They require 
reports of the exact number of. minutes teachers are 
tardy, and exact marking of each recitation and exer- 
cise. They make strict rules for others to obey, and lay 
great stress upon externalities, such as marching, stand- 
ing, appearance, the exact words of the answers and 
reports. They are scrupulous in the minutie of conven- 
tional forms ; whited sepulchers, measuring results by 
externalities, praising the old reformers, Comenius, 
Froebel, Milton, Locke, Montaigne, and even Horace 
Mann, but denouncing MacAllister, Woodward, Ham, 
and Parker as fanatics. These things they do, while the 
necessities of the present they leave undone. 

Are we too severe? Some of our readers may think 
we are, but we know we are not. The only way we can 
progress is by destroying the pharisaism of the present, 
and in its place putting the honest and open work of the 
gospel of sincerity, honesty, and truth. If what we say 
finds no application west of the Mississippi, it certainly 
does in many places east of it, so some of our Western 
brethren may omit this article in reading this paper. 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Pasadena has a wide reputation for the beauty of its 
situation and for the intelligence of its people. It is but 
a few years old ; it is one of those specimens of rapid 
growth that surprises one who visits this Western world. 
Dr. Carr, who had been state superintendent of 
schools, came here eight years ago, and bought forty 
acres of land paying $3,500; he has refused to take 
$250,000 for the same tract. I mention this to show the 
rapid rise in the value of land in this town. The public 
school here is an elegant structure costing $30,000 ; its 
description in the ScHooL JouRNAL lately attracted 
great attention ; the superintendent Prof. E. T. Pierce 
says he receives three letters per day now in consequence 
of the appearance of the article. There are many who 
want to come here to teach. 

It was a beautiful sunshiny morning when I joined 
the throng of boys and girls that were assembling in the 
school building. Mr. Herbert Pinckney, the principal, 
exhibited excellent administrative powers. Even in 
New York City I have never seen better order or more 
pride in the order in the pupils. The singing, the reading 
of the Scriptures, the chanting of the Lord’s Prayer 
were all impressive. I found seventeen teachers em- 
ploved and 1,086 pupils enrolled. There not being enough 
rooms for all the pupils, three more buildings are in 
process of construction, each to cost $30,000. This rapid 
growth is caused by the coming in of people from the 
East; last year 450 pupils, this year 1,086; next year 
probably 2,000. 

Supt. Pierce and Principal Pinckney are graduates of 
the Albany Normal School ; thirteen of the remaining 
teachers are normal graduates. I was especially pleased 
with witnessing the teaching of Miss McLure,a graduate 
of the Oswego Normal School. It was a lesson in num- 
bers in which blocks were used. Now it may be thought 
to be an easy thing to do this, but to do it according to 
the laws of psychology is by no means easy. Supt. 
Pierce is doing an admirable work in drawing together 
skillful teachers ; his plans are to have teachers make a 
study of education, and to teach in the light of the*est 
known methods. Manual training methods will doubt- 
less be introduced into these schools, in part, at least, 
before many months. There is no objection on the part 
of the people ; they need enlightenment on the subject, 
and that can only come by introducing it. 

There is a fine academy here under the direction of 
Prof. M. M. Parker,for many years principal of the high 
school in Holliston, Mass., where he achieved a great 
reputation. It looks as though it might grow into a col- 
lege in time. I see evidences of a deep interest in edu- 
cation, no matter which way I turn. It seems as though 
the ideal town for teachers is Pasadena. 

I visited the school of Monrovia, which lies in the San 
Gabriel valley a few miles beyond Pasadena. The school 
opened last fall with 30 pupils ; it now has 200. Miss 
Emily Rice is the principal. Miss Rice is well known in 
New York State, and ought to be there helping on the 
institute work. Mr. W. W. Foshay, who came here in 
January last in poor health, is assisting her. Both were 
pressed into the work against their wishes ; but rapidly 
growing towns will have schools. I think Mr. Foshay 
will be a great accession to this county if he recovers 
his health. - He is held in high esteem in New York 
State. 

The time has come to say farewell to the teachers of 
California; in a few hours I shall be speeding home- 








ward in a Pullman car on the Santa Fe R.R. Many 
are the kind greetings I have had in this sunny 
clime from you. You have recognized my long and 
severe labors on the JOURNAL and INSTITUTE. Your 
words have been encouragement to me to still labor for 
the children ; to aim to set a higher and purer ideal of 
excellence before the teachers. Iam deeply moved as 
the time of departure draws near. Hail, and Farewell ! 
Amos M. KELLOGG, 


+ 
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THE TROUBLE WITH MANUAL TRAINING IN 
CHICAGO. 








The Chicago Tribune says that “‘ the trouble with the 
manual training experiment here so far has been that 
the board of education took it up in a rather indifferent 
manner, the high school teachers placed every obstacle 
in the way of its success, it was subjected to a constant 
fire of hostile criticism, and there has been a persistent 
effort on the part of individual members of the board to 
belittle it, and to make it appear that it could not be 
made legally a part of the public school course. The 
same members are warmest in their advocacy of the ex- 
pensive fad instruction in the schools. But apart from 
these causes the experiment could not have been a great 
success as long as it was confined to the high school alone. 
The foundation for the work should be laid, as in Bava- 
rian and Austrian schools, in the course of the primary 
instruction. The following description of one of the 
Bavarian elementary schools, given by Sir Philip Mag- 
nus in a recently published pamphlet, may give the 
members of the Chicago school board some idea as to 
the way in which an experiment of this kind may be 
made a success in connection with the high school : 

The schooi is well provided with apparatus for practical scien- 
tific instruction. It has a good chemical] laboratory, in which 
boys of the fifth and sixth classes receive instruction for about 
three hours per week. There is a good lecture theatre, with a 
preparation-room attached to it, and a private laboratory for the 
master. One or two rooms were occupied with collections of 
scientific objects. There is a mineralogical museum, and a well- 
arranged cabinet of physical apparatus, besides the apparatus 
needed for chemical instruction. The lessons in physics consist 
almost exclusively of oral teaching in the lecture theatre, illus- 
trated by experiments—the note-books of the pupils being care- 
fully examined and marked by the instructor. 

Is there anything like this in any of our grammar 
schools? Until there is it seems to be a waste of public 
money to start in abruptly with a petty course of manual 
training in the high schools. This is a subject worthy 
of investigation by Mr. Ham and those so deeply inter- 
ested with him in the new education.” 





THE North Carolina Teachers’ Assembly, numbering 
4,000 members, is now erecting a building at Morehead 
City for their annual sessions. The building, completed 
and furnished, will cost about $6,000. Aided by friends 
in the state, and a number of leading publishing houses 
who have contributed liberally to the object, the teach- 
ers have received $3,000 of the amount, and, feeling that 
other teachers will be interested in the work, the assem- 
bly ask those who can do so tocontribute. The amounts 
pledged may be paid in 30-day installments if preferred, 
and all money should be sent to Prof. D. L. Ellis, Treas., 
Dunn, Harnett Co., N.C. Due acknowledgment of all 
gifts will be made in the North Carolina Teacher and 
other state papers, also on a marble tablet to be placed in 
the Assembly Hall for this purpose. 





THE average Sabbath School teacher goes into her 
class, settles herself in her seat, remarks in a half confi- 
dential way that she “‘ doesn’t know her lesson, for she 
hasn’t had time to learn it,” opens her book, and begins 
to ask the stock questions in it. Is this teaching? No, 
decidedly no! But does the average day school teacher 
do much better? She does not speak of her ignorance of 
the lesson, but she relies largely upon “ stock questions ” 
in the text-book. Itisa question whether, without them, 
she would be able to retain her position or not. There is 
no doubt but that in the onward march of progress, 
these questions must go. What use dotheyserve? None 
at all. A teacher who has not enough inventive faculty 
to make up her own questions, has no right to the name. 
It certainly does not give pupils an. impression of any 
great amount of ‘‘ reserve force” in their teacher, to see 
her industriously hunt for a question, and, having asked 
it, industriously watch that they answer in the exact 
words of the book. . Teachers, for your own sake and the 
sakes of your pupils, ignore these printed questions. They 
only repeat the words of the text, and are destructive to 
original thought, 
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BRIEF ITEMS. 


MANUAL Training has come to stay. 





‘* How to be Agreeable”’ is an art we should all culti- 
vate. 





“‘ Stupy the Child” is old, but you have pupils enough 
to keep it ever new, 





New YorRK StaT# isin the midst of a normal school 
building revival. 

It is reported that The Academy is to be removed to 
Boston. 





Ir is the opinion of some recent psychologists, that 
memory is an attribute of the mind, like attention, not 
a faculty. If this is so, memory cannot be cultivated 
directly, only indirectly, through the faculties. 


Mr. QuIcK in a recent article quotes Montaigne as 
saying that, to know by heart is not to know, and that 
Locke says that knowledge is the perception of the mind. 

GerorGE H. Davis, first assistant principal of Grammar 
School No. 83, this city, has been elected assistant school 
superintendent in place of Thos. F. Harrison, recently 
resigned. 





OnE day recently, a Boston teacher, who had always 
exhorted her pupils to do well whatever they did, re- 
ceived a visit from one of her old pupils. She expressed 
the hope that he was succeeding in business life, and 
that he had not forgotten the good advice she had tried to 
give him in other days. 

“Oh, no,” said the young man, with self-complacency 
written in broad characters all over his classic face, ‘I 
haven’t forgotten. I’m following your rule—to do well 
whatever you undertake—and I calculate to make the 
best mixed drinks in Boston, barring nobody.” He had 
turned barkeeper. 

Ir seems to be proven that Clara Blacock, a Southen 
Kansas school teacher has been secretary and treasurer of 
an extensive gang of burglars. She isa handsome bru- 
nette, twenty years of age, graduated at the head of her 
class at the Columbus high school last spring, and had 
been appointed a teacher last fall. She had the respect 
of all classes and was regarded as one of the most promis- 
ing young girls in the town. - 

THE Rev. Dr. Andrew P. Peabody, of Cambridge, 
Mass., learned to read before he was three years old, en- 
tered Harvard College at 12, and graduated at‘15, being, 
with two exceptions, the youngest graduate on record. 





CoL. PARKER delivered four lectures this week in the 
Industrial Association building in this city to large 
audiences of teachers, who thoroughly enjoyed his 
words, and will greatly profit by them. The Colonel 
never spoke better. An outline of his arguments will 
appear in the JOURNAL next week. Mrs. Parker accom- 
panied the Colonel, but did not lecture, although many 
expressed a desire that she should do so. 

Dr. BALuiet, late of Reading, Pa., has entered upon 
his duties as superintendent of schools of Springfield, 
Mass. His experience,thorough pedagogical training and 
admirable qualities of heart, forecast a most successful 
administration. 





AN EXAMPLE FOR OTHERS. 





One of the most progressive readers of the New Jer- 
sey Reading Circle is a lady who has had over a quarter 
of a century’s experience in successful teaching. A few 
days ago she sent in her second year’s examination 
paper, and in answer to the question, ‘‘ What profes- 
sional advantage have you gained by the year’s read- 
ing?” replied as follows : ‘‘I have gained thoughts day 
by day, as I have read, that ‘ will ‘not down.’ They are 
living and come to the front all the time while teaching. 
I should in no respect be up to the requirements of the 
present without the help of educational reading ; and 
this, with reading on general subjects, makes me feel 
that I am moving, and in the right direction.” 

Surely if this teacher, who is acknowledged by her 
colleagues to be a leader in the work, can derive so much 
benefit from the prescribed course, those who have had 
less and. been less successful, can derive ben- 
efit if they wil] but take time to do the reading, 4G, 





CHARLES H. HAM. 

When Roger Bacon, with a seer’s vision foretold the 
wonders of the age of steel and of steam, he failed to 
comprehend within the range of his prophecy the com- 
plement of its marvels, the Manual Training School, the 
outgrowth of our modern sociology, the school destined 
to unite science and art and to confer upon labor its 
highest and justest dignity. The ablest advocate, the 
staunchest exponent, the most sternly practical apostle 
of this school of the new education is Charles H. Ham, 
whose great work, Manual Training, the Solution of 
Social and Industrial Problems, has created a new era 
in the educational world. Mr. Ham is not an educator in 
the prescribed sense of the word, he is rather a leader of 
a great cause ; and while he never sat at a teacher's desk 
or filled a professor’s chair, he exhibits the comprehen- 
siveness and acute expansion of his understanding by his 
fervent, energetic and generous espousal of the 
supreme question of the hour. 

The basis of Mr. Ham’s philosophy is that work, 
worthy labor, is the law of life, the cure for sin ; and that 
existing social conditions, our civilization, in which 
there are still many traces of the savage, owe their in- 
completeness and failure to prevailing methods of edu- 
cation, a relic of the Renaissance of tradition, and of pro- 
found ignorance and indifference to psychological and 
physiological laws. Mr. Ham is an austere reformer, a 
believer in that education which is the development of 
all the powers of man to the culminating point of action ; 
that education which makes a man a complete man, in 
which there is no divorce between the hand and brain, 
where the exercise of both have an equal recognition in 
the curriculum of our schools ; that education in which 
to know the truth it is necessary to do the truth; that 
education, the embodiment of Bacon’s aphorism, the cul- 
tivation of a just and legitimate familiarity betwixt the 
mind and things. Perhaps no lover of the human race 
has penetrated with a rarer and keener insight, the 
speciousness of our prevailing educational system ; altru- 
istic to the marrow, he sees no hope for stability in a 
government in whose code of ethics selfishness is the 
fundamental principle. 

Although an adherent of the world’s educators who 
have preceded him, and who have described, wished and 
struggled for that which is his prerogative to witness 
for as a puissant and recognized power ; and while a 
link in that great chain of reformers who are rekindling 
the torch of hope for ill-wrought and oppressed humanity, 
and who are leading the race up to a fuller comprehen- 
sion of the pertinent question: ‘‘Am I my brother’s 
keeper,” he is, fortunate in having within himself an 
originating principle of conviction and of which he has 
developed the forces that lay in him. A man of the 
world in the truest sense, he does not overlook the affairs 
of men from a distance, but isa man, as Cabot says of 
Emerson, of both worlds, the public soul with all his 
doors open. Profoundly logical and philosophical he 
coversevery inch of his ground by arguments thorough 
and searching, and clear as crystals in expression. In 
debate he is invincible ; dignified and conscientious, he 
rises to the sublimity of his subject at all time—Educa- 
tion, of which he neither tires nor sleeps. Perhaps no 
phase of the question so clearly reveals Mr. Ham’s mag- 
nanimity as his noble attitude relative to child labor 
with its attendant evils, and his advocacy of the impera- 
tive necessity of the training of all children in the schools 





from the kindergarten age to the age of physical matu-| 
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rity. His forcible and solemn plea in behalf of unfor- 
tunate children, born and allowed to toil and spin in 
stores, shops, factories, and mines sharing in and oftener 
bearing the burdens of life ere the sorrow comes with 
years, cannot but reach the hearts of all men and wo- 
men, who are not so steeped in ignorance and vice as to 
be indifferent to the demands of justice and incapable 
of pity, and arouse them to positive and speedy action in 
the suppression of this vicious, criminal and disastrous 
evil ; yes, this evil which is hydra-headed. 

Charles H. Ham, was born February 22, 1831, at Can- 
terbury, N. H. The early years of his life were spent on 
his father’s farm, and here while in intimate contact 
with nature and things, was laid a broad and deep foun- 
dation for the development of a character singularly 
earnest and brave. In °56 he emigrated to Chicago and 
entered upon the practice of law, which he discontinued 
at the end of five years for mercantile pursuits. In 1870, 
he was appointed by General Grant, as appraiser of the 
port of Chicago, which position he held for fifteen years. 
While appraiser he was successively leading editorial 
writer of the Chicago Inter-Ocean and special editorial 
writer of the Chicago Tribune. Manual Training sub- 
mitted to the public in ’86, has passed to its third edition 
and has been translated into several European languages. 

Mr. Ham resides at Chicago and is Assistant County 
Treasurer. 


A NEW STIMULUS TO EDUCATION. 


Mr. Johnson, of Nova Scotia, recently introduced in 
the House of Delegates a resolution instructing the com- 
mittee on schools and colleges to inquire into the expe- 
diency of fixing by a law a literary qualification as a pre- 
requisite for persons under 25 years of age to obtaina 
marriage license, and, if considered expedient, report by 
bill or otherwise. Mr. Johnson said that the state 
spends money for educating the young, and he desired 
something to be done to stimulate the young to improve 
the opportunities offered them. He thought that if a 
law making an education a prerequisite to marriage 
should be passed it would stir the people up on this ques- 
tion. It no doubt would. 








ENGLISH “AS SHE IS SPOKE” BY ENGLISHMEN. 


Talbut is pronounced Tolbut. 

Thames is pronounced Tems. 

Bulwer is pronounced Buller. 

Cowper is pronounced Cooper. 

Holburn is pronounced Hobura. 
Wemyss is pronounced Weems. 

Knollys is pronounced Knowles. 
Cockburn is pronouneed Coburn. 
Brougham is pronounced Broom. 
Norwich is pronounced Norridge. 

St. Ledger is pronounced Sillinger. 
Hawarden is pronounced Harden. 
Colquhoun is pronounced Cohoon. 
Cirencester is pronounced Sissister. 
Grosvenor is pronounced Grovenor. 
Salisbury is pronounced Sawlsbury. 
Beauchamp is pronounced Beecham. 
Marylebone is pronounced Marrabun. 
Abergavenny is pronounced Abergenny. 
Marjoribanks is pronounced Marchbanks. 
Bolingbroke is pronounced Bullingbrook. 
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A FEW OBSERVATIONS IN A FAMOUS SCHOOL. 


In the Cook Co. Normal School, Ill., zoology is made 
to include physiology. Taxidermy is learned by “‘ doing.” 
The pupils make their own dissections, and preserve the 
different parts of the animal structure in various ways. 
The pupils in the lowest classes study geology. Pebbles 
are used sometimes in teaching form and color, and this 
gradually leads up to a close observation of crystals, to 
their classification in intermediate grades and to the 
study of the composition and formation of rocks in the 
higher classes. All this study isexperimental. The most 
advanced classes do a great deal of field study. 

In the clay-room one finds pupils engaged in molding 
fruit studies from casts, or leaves and flowers from na- 
ture, or aiding in the perpetuation of the Greek mythol- 
ogy. Those mysterious, oil-cloth covered mounds con- 
tain, enwrapped in wet cloths, the unfinished work of 
students who are away in attendance upon some other 
class. The pupils do their own casting on appointed 
days. Is form learned through touch? Watch that 
young lady pass her fingers over Apollo’s cheek, in the 
plaster and in the clay to test the correctness of her copy. 

In the room devoted to wood-carving are five long 
benches, with earnest workers at each; some drawing 

preparatory outlines for designs in wood-carving ; some 
chiseling out the wood, with their queer, little tools; 
some sand-papering off the roughness left by the chisel ; 
some putting together the parts of the articles they are 
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products. All this work is done as hand-and-eye culture, 
to develop the artistic taste, to aid the mind in forming 
clear conceptions, and to teach the use of tools, 

VISITOR. 


mes 
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WHAT SHALL THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS TEACH? 

The Rev. Dr. C. H. Parkhurst, pastor of the Madison 
Avenue Presbyterian church, has written for the Forum 
on ‘‘ What Shall the Public Schools Teach?” He has no 
“theory of education” to defend ; but strikes at once to 
consider practical results, dividing his article into the 
parts indicated by the following terse, educational plat- 
form that he has constructed: ‘‘ There are four things 
that the state ought to see that the children have a fair 
opportunity to learn, viz: to think, to work. to behave, 
and to love their country.” Under these several heads 
he writes the following pithy sayings about what he 
conceives the true function of the public school system 
to be : 

‘* The first, and pretty nearly the last thing, then, that 
the public school ought to do, will be to teach him to 
read, speak, and write the English language intelligently. 
This will afford no end of mental discipline, and will, 
at the same time, put in a pupil’s hand the key to every 
door that he may need to swing farther on.” 

“The prime office of schools is to help the poor 
majority solve the bread-and-butter problem. Mortality 
diminishes with the increase of intelligence. History 
shows that. People would live longer if they knew 
more, and had been better stocked with sensible and ser- 
viceable ideas when they went to school. How can I 
furnish my pupils with life-preservers, so that when 
they tumble into deep water they will be able to float?” 

‘*Public teaching has little or nothing to do except to 
deal with what is level with average condition. Excep- 
tional talent, and the exceptional treatment due to it, 
belong to individual enterprise and to philanthropy. 
The state is not in the philanthropic business ; it is no 
parent, has no personal regards, no affections. Its 
duties are horizontal, not vertical. High schools, col- 
leges, and universities, are an advantage to the minor- 
ity ; but the state goes out of its province in maintain- 
ing them, unless it can show that by such maintenance 
it advantages the majority, which it might not be easy 
to do.” 

“Tt is to our national detriment that rich children 
and poor children are not educated together. The poor 
children, in our cities especially, go to the public schools ; 
their wealthier rivals attend private schools. Beginning 
apart, they continue apart, and end apart. They never 
learn to understand each other. Their discrepant con- 
ditions are not bridged by playing together as boys, and 
it is, therefore, inevitable that young discrepancy should 
ripen into adult antagonism. Cleavage lines are persis- 
tent. Young differences keep growing and blossoming. 
Boys who get rubbed against each other in sport will not 
as adults rub against each other in earn 

‘The school ought also to give the average pupil 
a little arithmetic, and a little geography. As for 
geography, it might almost be said the less the bet- 
ter. It is convenient and necessary to know some- 
thing about one’s own country; also to know that 
the earth is round, and to have some general idea of 
countries abroad. As for geographical details, it is sheer 
waste of time to learn them. If one-quarter of the time 
that is spent in learning minutize about inaccessible 
regions, and outlandish towns were employed judi- 
ciously, the child would have just as practical a know- 
ledge of the world, and would have three-quarters of his 
time left to put to more profitable uses. The criticism to 
be passed. on arithmetic is, that while it disciplines the 
pupil’s mind, it is usually taught in such a way that it 
has to be all learned over again before it, is available for 
practical uses. A boy will know how to “do sums” in 
his book, but that is no sign that he could take the first 
step or make the first figure toward solving the same 
problem in a store or an office. The instruction he has 

received has lacked the coupling-pin that binds the 
school-room and practical life in one train.” 
** We can love Catholics, and in very many particulars 
admire them and their system ; but when we regard 
their church from the standpoint of simple American 
patriotism, we can never forget that a thorough Catho- 
lic accords his supreme earthly loyalty to the Po, di 
that an American Catholic is primarily, a papal —— 
A Catholic school though es- 





living on American soil. 


tablished on American ground, and -maintained by 
Government funds, is an affair of, Rome, and not of the 
United States, and the whole genius of its discipline is 
to enfeeble civil allegiances, and chill the warm. flow of 
Ameroain impulse,” 


PROFESSIONAL READING. 
=The following is a copy of a letter sent to many of our 
well known educators in different parts of the country : 
“ My DEAR Stir :—Will you be kind enough to send me a list of 
the fifteen books which, in your judgment, are the best to be read 
by a young man (or woman) who desires to make teaching his 
profession. 
I intend to publish the hst and the names of those to whom I 
write for the same. I propose to get a list of fifteen books from 
fifteen of our well known educators. 

Yours truly, 
Newark, N. J., Oct. 17, 1887. Wo. M. GIFFIN. 
Replies were received from the following gentlemen, 
to whom I now take this opportunity to express my 
thanks for their very cheerful and courteous responses : 
Dr. Wm. E. Sheldon, of Boston, Mass. 
Dr. J. H. Hoose, of Cortland, N. Y. 
Col. F. W. Parker, Normal Park, Til. 
Dr. Jerome Allen, New York City. 
Supt. W. N. Hailman, La Porte, Indiana. 
Supt. 8. T. Dutton, New Haven, Conn. 
Supt. James MacAllister, Phil., Penn. 
Supt. Wm. N. Barringer, Newark, N. J. 
Supt. C. E. Meleney, Paterson, N. J. 
Dr. C. C. Rounds, Plymouth, N. H. 
Supt. N. A. Calkins, New York City. 
Dr. Larkin Dunton, Boston, Mass. 
Dr. E. A. Sheldon, Oswego, N. Y. 
B. C. Gregory, Secretary of the N. J. Teachers’ Read- 
ing Circle. 
Edwin Shepard, President of the Asbury Park Sum- 
mer School of Pedagogy. 
‘* Joseph Payne’s Lectures on Education ” has received 
the greatest number, and is recommended by the follow- 
ing gentlemen: Messrs. Allen, Parker, Sheldon, W. E., 
Hoose, MacAllister, Dutton, Barringer, Meleney, 
Rounds, Calkins, Dunton, Gregory, Shepard. 
‘* Fitch’s Lectures on Education” is second on the 
list, recommended by Messrs, Allen, Sheldon, W. E., 
Hoose, MacAllister, Dutton, Barringer, Meleney, 
Rounds, Calkins, Sheldon, E. A., Gregory, Shepard. 
‘‘Compayre’s History of Pedagogy ;” Messrs. Allen, 
Sheldon, W. E., Hoose, MacAllister, Barringer, Meleney, 
Rounds, Calkins, Dunton, Gregory, Shepard. 
‘* Sully’s Outlines of Pedagogy ;” Messrs. Sheldon, W. 
E., Hoose, MacAllister, Hailman, Dutton, Barringer, 
Meleney, Calkins, Dunton, Gregory, Shepard. 
‘* Herbert Spencer’s Education,” etc.; Messrs. Parker. 
Sheldon, W. E., MacAllister, Hailman, Dutton, Bar- 
ringer, Meleney, Dunton, Sheldon, E. A., Gregory, 
Shepard. 

‘* Tate’s Philosophy of Education ;” Messrs. Allen, Par- 
ker, Sheldon, Hoose, MacAllister, Barringer, Meleney, 
Sheldon, E. A., Gregory, Shepard. 

‘* Quick’s Educational Reformers ;” Messrs. Allen, Par- 
ker, Hoose, MacAllister, Hailman, Barringer, Dunton, 
Shepard. 

_“ Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching ; Messrs. 
Allen, Parker, Sheldon, W. E., Barringer, Meleney, 
Rounds, Gregory, Shepard. 

‘* White’s Elements of Pedagogy ;” Messrs. Barringer, 
Hoose, Meleney, Calkins, Dunton, Gregory, Shepard. 

‘* Parker’s Talk’s on Teaching ;’ Messrs. Allen, Shel- 
don, W. E., Barringer, Meleney, Sheldon, E. A., Greg- 
ory, Shepard. 

“ Currie’s Infant School Education ;” Messrs. MacAllis-| ,, 
ter, Meleney, Rounds, Sheldon, E. A., Gregory, Shepard. 

‘** Bain’s Education as a Suience ; Messrs. Hoose, Mac- 
Allister, Dutton, Dunton, Gregory, Shepard. 

‘““W. H. Payne’s Science of Education ;’ Messrs. 
Hoose, Sheldon, W. E., Barringer, Dunton. 

** Rousseau’s Emile ;” Messrs. Allen, Parker, Sheldon, 
E. A., Gregory. 

‘*Currie’s Common School Education ; Messrs. Mac- 
Allister, Dutton, Rounds, Dunton. 

‘* Landon’s School Management ;” Messrs. Sheldon, W 
E., Barringer, Dunton, Dutton, Shepard. | 

‘“‘ Frosbel’s Education of Man ;” Messrs. Hailman, 
Rounds (Appleton edition), Parker. 

‘* Swett’s Methods of Teaching ;” Messrs, Sheldon, W. 
E., Calkins, Shepard. 

‘“« Laurie’s Comenius ;” Messrs. Allen, Calkins. 

‘* Hailman’s History of Pedagogy ;” Messrs. Barringer, 
Meleney, Shepard. 

‘* Hailman’s Kindergarten Culture ;” Messrs. MacAllis- 
ter, Gregory, Calkins. 

‘* Browning’s Educational Theories ;’ Messrs. Allen, 
Dutton. 

‘‘Qutline Study of Man” (Mark Hopkins); Messrs. 
Shekion, W. E., Gregory. 

‘* Calkins’ Object Lessons ;” Meears. Dunton, Calkins, 
*Romane’s Animal Intelligence ;” Messrs, Hailman, 


“ Rosenkrans’ Philosophy of Education ;” Messrs. Par- 
ker, Meleney. 
‘*Miss Peabody’s Kindergarten Teacher ;” 
Allen, Parker. 
“« Life of Horace Mann ;’* Messrs. Parker, Sheldon. 
The following books were also recommended by the 
gentlemen opposite whose names they appear : 
Dr. ALLEN.—Abbott’s Teacher ; Love’s Industria] Edu 
cation ; Brooks’ Mental Philosophy ; Method of Teaching 
History, by President White and others. 
CoL. PARKER.—Payne’s Visit to German Schools ; 
Jean Paul Richter’s Levana; Habit in Education: 
Compayre’s History of the Doctrine of Education (being 
now published). 
Dr. SHELDON, 
cence of Frcebel ; 
(Reference Book) ; 
Teacher. 
Supt. C. E. MELENEY.—Kraus’ Kindergarten Guide: 
Paradise of Childhood ; C. H. Vam’s Manual Training. 
Dr. C. C. Rounps.—Kiddle and Schem’s Cyclopedia of 
Education. (A part of Dr. Rounds’ list has been lost.) 
Supr. N. A. CALKINS.—Quick’s Locke on Education ; 
Garnly’s Manual of Human Culture; Brooks’ Normal 
Methods of Teaching ; Northend’s Teacher’s Assistant ; 
Calkins’ Manual of Object Lessons; First Years of 
Childhood. 
Dr. LARKIN DUNTON.—Baldwin’s School Management ; 
Porter’s Psychology ; Barnard’s Journal of Education + 
Dr. Hill’s The Order of Studies. 
Dr. SHELDON, E. A.—Life of Pestalozzi; Horace 
Mann’s Lectures; Pestalozzi’s Leonard and Gertrude ; 
Carpenter’s Mental Physiology ; Milton’s Tractate on 
Education ; Johonott’s Principles and Practices of 
Education ; Painter’s History of Education ; Evolution 
of Dodd. (I hope every young teacher that sees this list 
will read Evolution of Dodd.—Wm. M. Giffin.) 
Dr. Hoose.—Pestalozzi, by Rev. Dr. Riber ; Jean Paul 
Richter’s Levana; Adams’ Free School System of the 
United States ; Mahaffy’s Old Greek Education ; Dr. Har- 
ris’ Philosophy of Education. 
SUPERINTENDENT MACALLISTER.—Luy’s The Brain and 
Its Functions ; Prince’s Courses and Methods ; Latham on 
the Action of Examinations (Deighton, Bell & Co., Lon- 
don); McLaren’s Physical Education (Macmillan & Co., 
London); Abbott’s Gentle Measures in Training the 
Young. 
SUPERINTENDENT W. N. HarLMan.—Hinton’s Physiol- 
ogy for Practical Use; Maudsley’s Physiology of the 
Mind ; Painter’s History of Education ; Whitney’s Life 
and Growth of Language; Ribot’s Heredity; Felix 
Oswald’s Poison Problem; Spencer’s Data of Ethics ; 
Freeman Clark’s Thomas Dydimus ; Buckle’s History 
of Civilization ; Mathew Arnold’s Culture and Dogma. 
SUPERINTENDENT DUTTON.—Wm. B. Carpenter’s Men- 
tal Physiology; Ritter’s Comparative Geography ; 
Guyot’s Physical Geography ; Guyot’s Earth and Man; 
Life of Thos, Arnold, by Stanley. 

SUPERINTENDENT BARRINGER.—Porter’s Intellectual 
Philosophy ; Painter's History of Education. 


THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 
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THE Nu W YORK MANUAL TRAINING COURSE. 


THE COURSE FOR FOURTH GRADE. 
LanauaGE Lessons.—Reading—through a First Read- 
er, or inan easy Second Reader ; the meaning of phrases 
and selected words from the sentences which have been 


_| read; speliang—words selected from the reading lessons, 


and other familiar words: lessons on familiar objects 
continued, with obvious qualities added ; also, on color. 

ForM AND DRAWING.—Form—triangular prism,rhomb, 
rhomboid ; right, acute and obtuse angled triangles ; 
faces—plane, curved ; circle—circumfereace, diameter ; 
square—diameter, diagonal. 

Drawing.—Square, rhomb, oblong, rhomboid ; three 
kinds of triangles ; squares drawn in group, to represent 
surface of a cube ; oblongs and squares in group, to rep- 
resent surface of.a square prism ; circle, with diameter ; 
squares, with diameters and with diagonals ; paralle 
lines ; front and end of square and of oblong boxes; 
groups of circles. 

WRITING.—Short sentences (from copy). 

ARITHMETIC.—Numeration and notution—through six 
places ; adding—single columns of seven figures, includ- 











Dutton. 


ing 6, 7,8 and 9; also oraily, by sixes, sevens, eights, 
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nines and tens: subtracting threes, fours, fives, and 
sixes from numbers below 20 : multiplying two by num- 
bers below 11: simple practical questions: Roman num- 
bers—to include L. 

VocaL Music.—Instruction as in Fifth Grade contin- 
ued, with additional songs by rote. 

THE MANUAL FOR FouRTH GRADE. 
FIRST SERIES OF LESSONS—TIME : TWO MONTHS. 

ForM.—Triangular Prism—Place before the pupils a 
cylinder, a square prism and a triangular prism. Re- 
view the essential features of the cylinder and the square 
prism by winding or folding a stip of paper around each 
and then slipping off the strip and holding it by the 
thumb and finger so as to represent the surfuce and the 
faces of the form. Request the pupil to hold the so‘id 
and the hollow form side by side, and to tell how they 
resemble each other and how they differ. The paper 
forms may be called, respectively, hollow cylinder, hol- 
low prism. 

Having finished this review, request the pupil to ex- 
amine the triangular prism ; to clasp it; to notice the 
shape and the number of its faces ; its edges ; to tell the 
shape and number of its side faces; of its end faces. 
Place the tringular and the square prisms side by side ; 
end to end ; lay the square prism on one of its sides and 
place the triangular prism upon it ; require the pupils to 
tell what the two prisms, when placed together, are like. 
Teach the name, triangular prism. When this exercise 
is reviewed, add to the forms the right angled triang ular 
prism. 

Modeling the Prisms.—Require the pupils to make a 
cylinder from clay, and then from that form to make a 
square prism by flattening the cylinder on its opposite 
sides. 

Make another cylinder of clay and flatten it on three 
sides to form a triangular prism like the model before 
the pupils. 

Plane Forms.—In developing conceptions of a rhomb, 
use a square, a rhomb, and sticks of equallength. Re- 
quest the pupils to examine the two forms, and then to 
represent each with two splints; lead them to compare 
their sides and their angles, and to tell what they see, 
Teach the name, rhomb. Pupils to draw squares and 
rhombs—sides three inches—to cut them out and to fold 
them on the diagonals. 

Rhomboid.—In developing conceptions of a rhomboid 
use an oblong, a rhomboid, and sticks of two lengths. 
Request the pupils to examine the two forms and to rep- 
resent each with splints ; to compare their sides, and 
their angles, and to tell what they see. Teach the name 
rhomboid. Pupils to draw the oblong and the rhom- 
boid—sides two inches by four inches. 

Review these forms by placing before the pupils a 
square, rhomb, oblong, and rhomboid. Require them to 
find the forms that have like sides ; then those that have 
like angles. Give the pupils pieces of paper to be folded 
so as to represent each of these forms. Also, use the 
same plane forms prepared and in colored paper. Require 
the drawing of these forms from memory. 

Kinds of Triangles.—Place three kinds of triangles be- 
fore the pupils. Require them to tell the name of each 
angle as it is pointed at ; also, to tell which kind of angle 
can be found in every triangle ; to tell which kind can be 
found in only one triangle. Teach the name, right 
angled triangle, for the triangle with a right angle ; ob- 
tuse angled triangle, for the triangle that has an obtuse 
angle ; acute angled triangle,for the triangle that has all 
of its angles acute. 

Pupils to form each kird of triangle with splints ; also 
by folding paper. 

DRAWING.—Draw each of the triangles, the rhomb and 
rhomboid, with no side less than three inches. Draw a 
square ; then an oblong equai to twosuch squares ; draw 
a right angled triangle equal to half of the square. 
Draw obtuse and acute angled triangles equal to half of 
the rhomb. 

Continue to draw circular forms, with free arm move- 
ment. 

Draw groups of three and of four circles in different 
positions. Also, draw the front and the side of square 
and of oblong boxes. Pupils should practice drawing 
forms on paper. 


SECOND SERIES OF LESSONS—TIME : TWO MONTHS. 


Form (Further Development of Conceptions of Sur- 
faces and Faces). 

Of Cubes.—Place before the pupils a ewbe, and also pa- 
per tablets for all the faces. Let them fit a tablet to each 
face of the cube, and then arrange them in a group in 
sueh position that the tablets may be easily folded on the 
several faces of the cube, 











Now require the pupils to draw on paper the faces as 
grouped for folding on the cube, then to cut the group 
out and fold it around the cube. 

Of Prisms.—Place before the pupils a square prism and 
tablets for the square and the oblong faces. Let them fit 
a tablet to each face of the prism, and then arrange them 
in a group in such positions that the tablets may be easily 
folded on the several faces of the prism. 

Now require the pupils to draw on paper the faces of 
this prism as grouped for folding, then to cut out the 
group and to fold it around the prism. 

Proceed in the same manner to develop conceptions of 
the surfaces and faces of the trianular prisms. 

By these exercises conceptions of a complete surface 
composed of several faces will be developed. 

Of a Cylinder.—Place before the pupils a cylinder, cir- 
cular tablets, and a strip of paper. Let them fit the strip 
of paper and the tablets to the cylinder, and then arrange 
the paper and the tablets so that they may be easily 
folded on the cylinder. 

Now require the pupils to draw on paper the entire sur- 
face of the cylinder ; then to cut it out and fold it around 
the cylinder. 

Circumference and Diameter of a Circle.—For devel- 
oping conceptions of circumference and diameter, use a 
cylinder, circular tablets, paper circles, strips of paper, 
strings and sticks. 

Wind a strip of paper around the cylinder and cut it 
so that the ends will meet ; wind a string around the cyl- 
inder and cut it so that the ends will meet. Place astring 
around a circular tablet and cut it so that the ends will 
meet. Lead the pupil to see that the strip of paper and 
the strings show how far it is around the cylinder and 
the circle ; then teach them that the line around the form 
is called its circumference. Let the pupils find the cir- 
cumference of a cup and of other circular objects. 

Require the pupils to fold a paper circle into halves, 
and to notice that the fold extends from side to side 
through the middle. Fold the circle into halves again, so 
that the last fold shall cross the first one at right angles. 
Teach the pupils that each crease of the circle from one 
side through the middle to the opposite side represents a 
diameter of the circle. Let the pupil find diameters of 
the endsof a cylinder, and of paper circles of different 
sizes. 

Use colored paper during part of the exercises with 
plane forms. 

Diameters aud Diagonals of Squares.—Place before the 
pupils square tablets and pieces of square paper. Let 
them fold a paper square into halves, from side to side ; 
then let them fold it into halves again, from side to side, 
so that the second crease shall cross the first one at right 
angles. Teach the pupil that each of the creases repre- 
sents a divmeter of the square ; the diameters connect 
the middle points of the opposite sides of the square. Let 
the pupils find a diameter of the square tablet, of the 
faces of a cube, and of other objects. 

Let the pupils fold a square from a corner to the oppo- 
site corner, and then fold it through the other opposite 
corners. Teach them that a line from acorner of a square 
through the middle of it to an opposite corner is called a 
diagonal of that square. Request the pupils to tell where 
the diagonal lines meet, or cross each other. Tell the 
pupils that the point where the diagonals meet is called 
the center : that the point where the diameters of a circle 
or of a square meet is the center. 

DRAWING.—Require the pupils to draw squares and to 
represent their diameters ; to draw other squares and to 
represent their diagonals, Also, to draw circles and to 
represent their diameters. Also, to draw parallel lines in 
different positions, vertical, horizontal, oblique. 





SPECIAL TEACHING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 





By G. E. Hempuiit, Allegheny, Pa. 


In a former number of the JoURNAL, 1s an article 
bearing upon special teaching. 

In it the writer takes grounds against such teaching 
alleging that ‘‘ special departmental teaching leads to 
extreme narrowness on the part of the teachers them- 
selves. Departmental teaching in primary and grammar 
schools is the climax of perfection under a wrong mo- 
tive—a motive which makes avarice of knowledge and 
skill the end of education. 

A teacher of mathematics sinks usually into his sub- 
ject and is lost. 

Growth is dependent upon an increased knowledge of 
relations. 

If a teacher is continually learning the relations of all 





other subjects to his subject, then there is hope,” 


What is the end and aim of public school education ? 
Education in its broadest sense comprehends everything 
that elevates man or inures to his advantage. 

Teaching comprehends the use of all means for the 
promotion of growth—intellectual and spiritual, and 
has also a care for the physical man. 

Since but a small proportion are permitted the privi- 
lege of the higher intellectual culture which a high 
school or collegiate course bestows, the public school 
system should be shaped so as to best fit the pupils for 
the work of life. 

The culture thus afforded should be as broad and as 
thorough as possible, and since it must fit the pupils to 
be intelligent, active agents in the vocations of life it 
must have embodied in it that which will best fit the 
pupil for his life work—it must be practical in charac: 
ter. 

In looking over the world from a business point of 
view, this principle may be readily recognized. With 
the great majority of mankind, each individual holds at 
least one talent which rises above all others. 

Again, this principle has been recognized by the busi- 
ness world, and resultant from that recognition, there 
exists various departments or fields of labor, and in each 
of these again, the advantages arising from a division 
of labor are recognized; and in almost every great 
workshop, each workman has his special part of work 
for which, either by nature or long experience, or both he 
is peculiarly fitted, and from the sum of all of these parts 
emerges a harmonious whole, more skilfully wrought 
than if fashioned entire by a single hand. 

The same principle has been recognized in professions 
as well asin trades, and among members of the legal and 
medical profession those are most successful who devote 
their time and attention to special practice in their 
respective professions. 

Nor is this principle disregarded in the higher walks 
of education. Every high school and college has its 
professors of special subjects, each assigned a distinct 
part of the work, and that the part for which he is 
supposed to be best fitted. 

Thus in labor, in other professions, in the higher insti- 
tutions of learning, we find the advantages arising from 
a division of labor recognized. Why then should it be 
inferred that the application of this principle to the 
work of teachers in public graded schools will cause that 
work to be a failure? ; 

It is true, the masters in every profession must be well 
equipped for every part of it. The successful specialist 
in law must thoroughly understand its great underlying 
principles. The eminent specialist in medicine must be 
familar with every part of the human body, and all its 
functions, and understand the co-relationships of all its 
parts ; and he who would be a successful teacher, whether 
in high school, college, or primary school, must also be 
thoroughly prepared and equipped, not for a single 
part, but for all parts of the work. In that preparation 
then, a knowledge of the co-relation of parts should be 
comprehended and practically applied when necessary to 
define and strengthen the relationship. 

Several years’ experience with special teachers, teach- 
ers who were successful in general school work, both 
before and after being called upon to do special work, 
leads me to pronounce erroneous the assertions—for 
they are mere assertions, unsupported by facts—that 
‘special teaching leads to extreme narrowness on the 
part of the teachers themselves.” ‘‘ A special teacher of 
many years is usually an abnormally developed being.” 
If these assertions be true, then, for centuries have the 
higher institutions of learning been conducted upon a 
wrong basis, and the sooner they are placed upon the 
same plane as are the public graded schools, were 
‘*every teacher teaches everything,” the better. 

‘** A teacher of mathematics sinks usually into his sub- 
ject and is lost.” Shining examples of the truth (?) of 
this may be witnessed in our own state—for instance, 
Milton Goff, was Chancellor of the Western Univesity 
of Penna., author of Goff's Arithmetics, and Prof. 
Edward Brooks, principal of one of our great State Nor- 
mal schools, author of Brooks’ Mathematical Series, and 
a score of others pre-eminent in one study, but eminent 
in all, might be cited. 

No. Our public school system is yet far from perfect, 
and the recognition of the fitness of teachers for special 
work, and their adaptation thereto, will remedy a seri- 
gai defect in that system. 

A teacher who devotes the greater part of her time 
and attention to one or two special studies for which he 
or she is eminently fitted will certainly accomplish more, 
and do more thorough work than when called upon to 
prepare for daily, and teach, half a dozen or more 
branches of study, 
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“Tn the study out Seiieauaianh of dunia the num- [st 
ber of pupils is a very important matter ;” but is it 
true that ‘‘ the maximum limit is far beyond the direct 
influence of a special teacher ”? 

Experience with, and observation of, special teachers 
lead me to pronounce erroneous this doctrine also. 

Should not all teaching, of every subject, carry with it 
the elements for character building, and why is it to be 
supposed that the influence of a special teacher will not 
be exerted in that direction ? 

Wherein will consist the disadvantage of having control 
of a pupil for, say two years, in various rooms and 
grades, daily one hour, instead of having him continu- 
ously four hours a day for five months? The advantage 
will lie with the former method. 

I trust soon to see the time when our graded schools 
will be no longer denied the advantages arising from 
special work, advantages more recognized in almost 
every other field of labor, including even the higher 
education. 

‘*But” some one may say, “you overlook the fact 
that character is largely formed before one enters. a 
higher institution of learning.” True, but examine 
closely, inquire of graduates from these institutions, and 
it can be easily ascertained whether or not character 
building does not enter into collegiate work. 

The subject of special work in the public schools will 
not down, and sooner or later will force itself into more 
prominence, so that it will compel a full and fair trial of 
its merits. 

Is it not practical even to have every teacher in every 
graded school a special teacher? Has experience proved 
the contrary? Does not all outlying experience at least 
tend to prove that it will be a success? 

How can it be done? Let us suppose a case: We take 
a school of say twenty teachers, and rooms, with a thou- 
sand pupils. Each teacher has a special study, possibly 
two, closely co-related, as history and geography, as- 
signed her. In the various grades or departments, the 
teachers are duplicated, each having charge of the 
assigned subject only through certain grades, when an- 
other takes. up and continues the same work. Each 
teacher in the begining of each daily session enters and 
takes charge of a certain room ; after opening exercises 
she has a class recitation in her special branch, then 
passes to another room and so on, each in turn passing to 
the various rooms assigned her, and at close perhaps 
returning to the room where she began. Having charge 
of certain studies in from four to six rooms, she will 
have the pupils with her in those studies, say an hour 
each day, during the entire time they will be in passing 
through those. Thus she will come to know them better 
than if she had them only a few months in all the 
branches of study in the grade. 

Nor will the order suffer. A teacher whois competent 
to govern pupils in one room will not fail with the same 
pupils as they advance from room to room ; and those 
teachers who fail in government will be more readily 
found out. 

The pupils wili accomplish more with teachers who 
will be enabled to prepare to teach everything about 
something than with those who have to daily prepare and 
teach something about everything. True, they must 
know much of everything that is taught, but, as the 
conscientious teacher prepares for each recitation, can 
not she accomplish better worx when that preparation 
lies in general along one or two principal lines of thought, 
instead of lines lying in every direction? 

The idea of instituting special teaching, and employ- 
ing special teachers only, in all departments of graded 
school work may be comparatively new, but the plan 
should not be cried down until thoroughly tested ; and 
from a practical knowledge of its application upon a 
limited scale, I am led to believe that it will prove a 
success. 





SOME GEOGRAPHICAL ERRORS CORRECTED. 
Il. 
By J. W. Repway. 
THE MAELSTROM. 

Still another traditional bit of mis-information con- 
cerns the famous Maelstrom, off the coast of Norway. 
That our accounts of this local current are drawn from 
the myths of the dark ages, is hardly necessary to say. 
Asa matter of fact, the Maelstrom is by no means ‘so 
dangerous to navigation as the Hellgate (formerly Horll- 
gatt, i. e., whirling strait) in East river, which it some- 
what resembles. The Maelstrom is a tidal current 
formed by the peculiar shape of the small chain of rocks 
belonging to the Loffoden Islands. Two of the islands 
belonging to this chain form a fish-hook curve which 
faces the flowing tide, As the tide rushes into the con- 
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‘ielehell meepemm ie aieuiies diaen of the basin gives 
the water a choppy, and at the same time a slight vorti- 
cose motion. At all seasons the water is more or less 
turbulent at the change of the tide, but at times of ex- 
cessive tides, the Maelstrom becomes a very rough and a 
dangerous place to small craft. With a strong north- 
west wind it becomes still more perilous. The water is 
lashed into scud, and the swirling currents are too pow- 
erful for any but the stoutest of vessels. The traditional 
“howling of demons,” like the song of the Lurlei, of 
course refer to the sounds produced by wind and water. 


THE GULF STREAM. 

It is now more than ten years since Commander Bart- 
lett, U. S. N., published the result of his surveys in the 
Gulf Stream. The amended chart of this stream has 
appeared in one or two recent text-books, but the essen- 
tial features of Bartlett’s surveys are rarely compre- 
hended. The Gulf Stream does not make the circuit of 
the Gulf of Mexico, and then pass outward along the 
Florida coast. On the contrary, none of the waters of 
this stream enter the Gulf of Mexico. The Gulf Stream, 
after leaving the Caribbean Sea, passes directly through 
Florida strait. It is at this point that the current really 
originates. From Florida strait to Jupiter inlet this 
stream has a velocity varying from four to five anda 
half miles an hour. Beyond the 50th parallel it gradu- 
ally spreads out in a fan-shaped drift, which is pushed 
north-east and east until it becomes a mass of water 
subject to the caprice of the winds only. 

The Gulf Stream is not a “‘ river whose bed and banks 
are the cooler waters of the ocean.” On the contrary, in 
most of its course it extends to the bottom, and even at 
the bottom its current is so strong that it sweeps the 
minute shells with which the Caribbean sea is covered, 
as far north as Cape Hatteras. 

It is surmised that a part of the Gulf Stream flows 
northward as an under current, after passing the 50th 
parallel. This is almost wholly a matter of opinion, and 
in the present state of deep sea soundings there is not 
sufficient evidence to fully establish such a theory. The 
strongest confirmation comes from Nordenskjold, the 
famous Arctic explorer. During Nordenskjold’s explor- 
ations along the east coast of Greenland, a number of 
soundings were made with reference to temperature. A 
few leagues off shore a stratum of comparatively warm 
water was observed at a depth of fifty fathoms. Ina 
few instances the temperature of this water was from 
twenty to thirty degrees warmer than that of the sur- 
face. It is at least reasonable to suppose that this stra- 
tum consisted of Gulf Stream water, but it is by no 
means an established fact. 


THE KURO SIWO. 


For many years it has been regarded as an accepted 
fact that the part of the Kuro Siwo (pronounced koo'ro 
she'vo) like the Gulf Stream, entered the Arctic ocean 
through Bering strait. In order to study the currents 
of Bering sea and strait, Dall and Baker, of the U.S. 
Coast Survey, carried on a series of observations cover- 
ing a period of three years. The result showed not only 
that no part of the Kuro Siwo enters Bering strait, but 
that actually a feeble current emerges from it. The sur- 
veys of this stream show that it is a smaller, and also a 
colder current than the Gulf Stream. Its waters rarely 
exceed 68° in temperature, while those of the Gulf 
Stream sometimes reach 88°. In winter, when the 
north-western monsoons prevail, the Kuro Siwo does 
not flow beyond the 30th parallel, and sometimes its 
progress is checked for several days by adverse winds. 
During the summer, however, when the south-eastern 
monsoon blows with full strength, this current is pushed 
northward as far as the Kooril Islands. 


DEEP-SEA SOUNDINGS. 


Modern methods of deep-sea soundings have yielded 
interesting results, and at the same time have shown the 
soundings formerly made with a manilla rope to be 
wholly untrustworthy. At the present time deep-sea 
soundings are made with steel piano-wire, exclusively a 
method perfected by Commander Bartlett, U. 8. N. The 
wire carries a fifty-pound sinker, a Miller-Casselli ther- 
mometer, and an automatically closing cup which 
secures a specimen of the bottom. When the sinker 
strikes bottom it is detached, and at the same time 
closes the cup which secures the specimen of the 
bottom. Soundings which registered 50,000 feet or more 
with the rope have been proved to be less than one-half 
that depth by Bartlett’s method. The deepest soundings 
so far obtained were made off the Kooril Islands. Herea 
submarine valley 4,655 fathoms deep was partly surveyed. 
A similar depression north of Porto Rico has been recently 





discovered, the soundings of which vary from 3,600 to 


4,300 fathoms. At adepth of nearly 1,500 fathoms, Bart- 
lett discovered a cluster of six submarine mountains be- 
tween the Hawaiian Kingdom and the island of Hondo. 
These mountains varied from 7,000 to 12,000 feet in 
height. Their sides and summits were found to be 
clothed with coral limestone, while lava and a yellowish- 
brown soil were discovered in several of the valleys. 

Modern sea-soundings demonstrate that the bed of the 
sea is far more level than the surface of the land, except 
in the vicinity of the continents and the coral islands of 
the Pacific. Between America and Europe there is no 
grade too steep for a heavily-loaded team to climb with 
ease. 

ee 
SOME SUGGESTIVE TOPICS. 
By Miss ELLA Roserts, Holly Springs, Miss. 

The following is an answer to two of the “ Suggestive Topics,” 
which appeared in THE JOURNAL of Nov. 12. 

‘‘How to induce quickness in abstract calculation.” 


‘* How to cultivate the faculty of abstract thinking i in 
arithmetic.” 

When the perception of a number is to be learned 
objects are indispensable. 

Words are much less expressive than visible objects 
that the children can handle themselves, and memoriz- 
ing words can never be identical with getting ideas in 
the mind. 

“‘ Very many children receive precisely the same kind 
of training that is bestowed upon a learned pig.” 

If you would have the child in advance of a learned 
pig, you must find some way of making clear to him 
what you want him to know. 

In every case when objects have done their work, 
remove them. When an image is in the mind it needs 
only to be frequently recalled to fix it. 

When a thorough knowledge of the combinations 
with objects has been acquired, drill upon abstract 
numbers should begin. After relations have clearly 
been shown with objects, everything depends upon 
drill and memorizing. ‘‘ Repetition is the mother of 
studies.” 

The drill should follow teaching, and serve to fix i in 
the mind what has already been taught; memorizing 
without association is guess work. While ten is being 
taught in the concrete, drill may be given upon six and 
eight in the abstract. A child should be taught to count 
by groups in getting the perception of a number larger 
than five. Never allow counting by ones ; it takes more 
time and does not require the child to observe, nor does 
it call into exercise his knowledge of facts in numbers. 

‘‘It is important to make a distinction between facts 
of numbers that must be instantly recognized, as 
4+5, 0-5, 4x2, 6+3, } of 6,} of 8, etc., and facts that 
may be found by calculation, as 44+-2+43-2=7. The facts 
to be known are: (1.) The combination of any two 
numbers, neither of which is greater than ten. (2.) The 
separation of a number into any two numbers, neither 
of which is ten. (8.) Products of entire numbers, 
neither number greater than ten. (4.) The value of one 
of the fractional parts of a number, when the value is 
not more than ten. All others grow out of these.” 

Facility, accuracy, and rapidity in computing under 
the four fundamental rules should be acquired, as want 
of accuracy and rapidity in mere calculation, distracts 
the attention, which should be given to the investigation 
and correct statement of problems. 

‘‘ The rules should be:taught after the processes,and as 
far as possible they should be first generalized and 
stated by the pupils under the teacher’s guidance.” The 
definitions should be taught inductively and then mem- 
orized. In teaching primary grades most effective 
work can be done by making stories in connection with 
learning the combinations. When the combinations 
are known they should be applied as soon as possible 
to practical problems. Original problems should be 
furnished by the teacher that will call into activity, the 
reflective faculties of the pupils. 

In teaching a new subject or principle, give the pro- 
blem first with small numbers, so the thought can be 
concentrated mainly upon the reasoning processes, and 
the pupil is led plainly to see what he could not see 
if he were dealing with large numbers. 

Mental exercises should always precede a recitation in 
written arithmetic, and should be given whenever pupils 
fail to understand the condition of a problem. The 
pupil should always be induced to discover as much as 
possible for himself. 

A few minutes each day should be set apart for mis- 
cellaneous mental practice, consisting of operations with 
abstract numbers, in which accuracy and rapidity are 





mainly sought, 
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MorE ABOUT WATER. 
By Supt. SHERMAN WILLIAMs, Glens Falls, New York. 


Some cold winter morning, as you go out of doors, 
every breath becomes visible. As the horses move along 
the street they seem to be breathing out steam like loco- 
motives ; you have all noticed this. Why do you notsee 
the same thing in the sunimer? You see it more some 
days than others. Why is this? On what kind of days 
do you see most of it? Whycan you see your breath 
out of doors and not in the house? Would you see it in 
the house if you were to go into a very cold room? 
What is it in your breath that becomes visible? Possi- 
bly you cannot tell me, but Iam sure you know? Cold 
winter mornings you see men with their moustaches all 
covered with ice. What is ice? Where did the water 
come from? Is it then the water in the breath that be- 
comes visible? Go and breathe against a cold window- 
pane. What do yousee onit? There can no longer be 
any doubt that it is the water in your breath that becomes 
visible. But why do we not always see the water in our 
breath? We see it on a cold day but not on a warm 
one ; inacold room but not ina warm one; when we 
breathe against a cold glass, but not when we breathe 
against a warm one; try breathing against the chimney 
of alighted lamp. For some reason the cold makes the 
invisible water visible, but in time it becomes invisible 
again. Does this help you to understand about fog and 
clouds any better? Fill a tumbler with ice water, and a 
film of moisture will be formed on the outside. Where 
did it come from? Was there invisible water in the air 
of the room which the cold tumbler made visible? You 
probably have plants in flower pots at your home, You 
wet the earth and by and by it has become dry. Where 
has the water gone? You leave water in a basin and in 
time it will disappear. You leave a vessel of water out 
of doors and after a time there is no water in it. Where 
has it gone? In the experiment with the cold tumbler 
we found that there was water in the air. Can it be 
that the water that disappears from the pot of earth, 
from the breath, from the boiling kettle, from the open 
vessel all goes into the air? If so must it not be true 
that the lakes, ponds, and streams are drying up all the 
time, or as some would say evaporating, or in other 
words constantly sending water into the air in an invis- 
ible form? If this isa fact will it help us at all in ex- 
plaining the formation of fog? Let us see. Did you 
ever notice that if you leave a kettle of water on the 
stove when the fire goes out that the water will be quite 
warm after the stove has become cold? If you have not 
noticed this try and seeif it is so. If you leave two 
kettles of water on the stove the larger will remain 
warm the longer. Did you ever notice that if the fire in 
a stove goes out the air of the room grows cold much 
faster than the stove does? What of these things ? 
‘What have they to do with fog?” you ask. Nothing to 
do with fog, but a great deal to do with explaining it. 
Everything grows cool at night, but some things do not 
grow cool so fast as others. Water does not grow cool 
so fast as the air, or the earth, and in the morning the 
water that is evaporated from streams and bodies of 
water, rises and meets the colder air above, and becomes 
visible as fog, just as your breath becomes visible ona 
cold day, or when it strikes the cold glass. 

You say we don’t have a fog every morning, and you 
are right about that, but is your breath always visible? 
Certainly not. We do not have a fog every morning 
because sometimes the air is not much cooler than the 
water ; sometimes the air is very dry ; sometimes the wind 
blows. When the air is very dry it absorbs water very 
much as a sponge does. When the wind blows the air 
absorbs water rapidly. You will not understand all this 


perfectly now, but you will get a pretty good idea of it| 


if we talk the matter over occasionally. It always takes 
time to grasp a new idea perfectly. We cannot make 
another person’s thought or idea a part of our own mind 
immediately, any more than we can make what we eat 
a part of our body, without taking something to make 
the change. 

Iam sure you have all noticed that the ground dries 
faster when the wind blows, than when it does not. 
Your mother will tell you that clothes dry quicker then, 
and that, without any regard to the wind, they dry 
quicker some days than others. They dry quicker when 
there is but little water already in the air, just as you 
would dry your hands quicker on a dry towel than on a 
damp one. 





Hope of ill gain is the beginning of loss. 
— Democritus, B, C, 460, 





SYLLABUS OF WRITTEN ARITHMETIC. 


By T. J. Mrrcne., Ph. D. 


I, METHODS OF TEACHING ARITHMETIC. 
1. The rule method. 
2. The analytic method. 
3. The inductive method. 
4. The natural method. 

Il. THE DEFINITION OF ARITHMETIC. 
1, As a science. 
2. As an art. 

Ill. THe ORIGIN OF FIGURES. 
1. Roman numerals. 
2. Arabic numerals. 

IV. THe LANGUAGE OF ARITHMETIC. 
1. Oral. 


2 


Written. 


V. THE OPERATIONS OF ARITMETIC, 


1. Fundamental. 
2. Secondary. 


VI. NUMERATION. 


1 
2 


. The French Method. 
. The English method. 


VIl. Notation. 


1 
2 
3 
Vil. 
1 


. The word method. 
. The letter method. 
. The figure method. 


ROMAN NOTATION. 


. The scale. 


2. The laws. 


3 


. The uses. 


IX. ARABIC NOTATION. 


1 


. The scale. 


2. The periods. 


3 
4 


. The principles. 

. The value of figures. 
a, Shape. 
b. Position. 


X. DIRECTIONS. 


1 
2 


8. Teach the names of the periods from left to 


4 


I, Tort 
1 


wm CO do 


5 
6 


. Place a comma after each period. 
. Have the pupils learn the periods by number. 


right. 
. Require numbers to be read and written with 
perfect readiness. 


ADDITION. 
CAL OUTLINE. 
. Definitions. 
. Sign. 
. Principles. 
. Operation. 
a, Writing the numbers. 
b. Drawing the line beneath. 
c. Adding, reducing, etc. 
. Rule. 
. Methods of proof. 


II. MeTHops OF TEACHING ADDITION. 
1. Common method. 
2. Method by dots. 
8. Adding by tens. 
4, Adding two columns at once. 
5. Placing numbers side by side. 
III. Devices. 
1. Addition tables. 


2. German method. 
8. Contests in rapid addition. 


4. Blackboard plans for oral work. 


IV. DIRECTIONS. 


oo me OD 


. Accuracy is the first essential. 


. Give daily drills in adding columns. 


. All the work must be scrupulously neat. 
. Require the pupils to use correct language. 
. All the problems must be clearly analyzed. 


. Train the pupils to rely entirely on themselves. 


V. CAUTIONS. 
1. Don’t advance too rapidly. 
2. Don’t allow any cheating. 
8. Don’t interrupt a pupil unnecessarily. 
4. The eraser should not be used without permis- 


si0n. 


5. Avoid using and,and other unnecessary words. 
6. A pupil’s proficiency depends upon the amount 


of work he does himself. . 








THINGS OF TO-DAY. © 





An International Council of Women was held in Washington to 
discuss woman suffrage, and other leading questions. 

The engineer officers of the Navy are greatly disturbed over the 
attempt to deprive them of the privilege of being detailed for col- 
lege duty. 

The Salvation Army of London have established a cheap food 
depot at the East End, to relieve the distress which prevails there. 

About 15,000 people were rendered homeless in a Burmese town 
by a fire. 

The President, acting as arbitrator between Costa Rica and 
Nicaragua, has decided that Costa Rica has not the right of navi- 
gating the San Juan River with vessels of war. 

Gen. Hancock’s widow has been given a handsome house in 
Washington by her husband's friends. 

Upwards of $12,000,000 is estimated as the money loss to New 
York City’s business interests by the late blizzard. 

“The first official act of the Emperor Frederick was the conferring 
of the rare and exalted order of the Black Eagle on his wife. 

At a meeting of the East Boston Trade Association, a tunnel be- 
tween the island ward and the city proper was earnestly advocated 

Miguel de Aldama, the Cuban patriot, who died recently, spent 
over $1,000,000 in the cause of the people. 

Henry Bergh, nephew of the late Henry Bergh and secretary of 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals of New York, 
has been elected president of the society. 

The French have completed the evacuation of the New Hebrides 
Islands. 

M. de Lesseps has secured an additional loan of $10,000,000 for his 
Panama Canal scheme. 

The London Times eulogizes the late Chief Justice Waite. 

An attempt is being made at Albany to secure the repeal of the 
Saturday Half-Holiday Law. 

A proposal is before the New York Legislature to hold a national 
convention of delegates from the state governments to devise a 
uniform marriage law. 

Judge Dundy at Omaha refused to grant the injunction asked by 
the lawyers of the Union Pacific Railroad against the locomotive 
engineers of that road, forbidding them to strike. When shown 
that the object of the company in asking the injunction was to 
compel its men to work against their will, he responded that the 
“‘case had no business there. I shall never order a man to work 
against his will by injunction.” 

The Ottawa Parliament has been having a very exciting dis- 
cussion of commercial union, or of unrestricted reciprocity with 
the United States. 

The Republicans carried Rnode Island by a majority of about 
1,500. 

Ex-Attorney-General Bruster died in Philadelphia. 

The high license bill was reported to the New York Senate with- 
out amendment. 


> --@ o <—____ 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


Thomas Gray of the University, Glasgow, Scotland, has ac- 
cepted the chair of dynamic engineering in the Rose Polytechnic 
Institute, Terre Haute, Ind., and will begin his work next Septem- 
ber. Prof. Gray is well known in this country for his researches 
in electricity, seismology, etc., and his work for several years 
with Sir William Thomson, on instruments of precision for elec- 
trical measurement. 


Prof. Hitchcock, of Dartmouth College, has been studying the 
tracks of animals on the sea-shore in the Indian river region of 
Florida, in the hope that they might assist in the interpretation of 
the fossil foot-prints, found in the sandstone of the Connecticut 
valley in Massachusetts. He leans more and more to the opinion 
that the fossil tracks are chiefly those of crustaceans. 


The widow of President Garfield has an income of over $20,000 
a year. 

Yale’s New College library building, the gift of 8. B. Chittenden, 
ot Brooklyn, will be the largest in the country, and probably the 
finest. It will cost $125,000 and be ready for use next fall. 

Professor Morse, of Salem, Mass., has made an extensive collec- 
tion of Japanese ceramic art in the hope that it will ultimately go 
to some great museum. Efforts are being made to secure it for 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


Oberlin College, after litigation between the college and the 
representives of the James F. Clark estate, has finally accepted the 
offer of Mrs. James F. Clark and has received a check for $66,666, 
67, or one-third of the amount claimed. 

Mr. John D. Rockefeller, President of the Standard Oil Company, 
has given $25,000 toward the erection of a new Young Men's Christ- 
ian Association building in Cleveland, O. 

Mr. Bowker, of the Library Journal, is preparing for publication 
therein a list of such private librarties in the country as contain 
over 1,000 volumes each. Over 100 are already enumerated in 

The example of Princeton Seminary has been followed by a 
member of theological schools, in sending out a foreign mission- 
ary to be supported by the students. Knox, Union, Alexandria, 
and Queens are among the number. 

William Massey’s generous gift of $100,000 to the House of 
Refuge at Philadelphia, to enable that institution to move to some 
quiet place in the country where the inmates may be educated 
as farmers, is not only applauded in his own state, but is spoken of 
with admiration wherever report of the benefaction has become 
known. 


Materials for a biography of the late W. W. Corcoran have been 
collected by Charlies Lanman. 


For purity, strength, economy, and curative power, Hood’ 


Sarsaparilia bas no equal, Try it, 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 





U. E. SURDAM, 
This gentleman is well known to the teachers of New York, 
having been for many years intimately connected with the schools 


of the state. For several years he was commissioner of one of 
the largest districts in Westchester county, where he showed his 
superior capacity as an administrator. More recently he has 
been superintendent of the schools of West New Brighton, Staten 
Island. Several years since he was unanimously elected presi- 
dent of the New York State Teachers’ Association. In all the 
positions in which he has been placed, he has not failed to win the 
confidence and esteem of his associates. All of our New York 
friends who know Mr. Surdam will bear witness that these com- 
mendations are not too strong. We are sorry that Mr. Surdam 
has temporarily left school work, and has accepted a position with 
Harper Bros., especially in connection with their text-book 
department. We are certain that he will be received throughout 
the state with cordiality. It seems too bad to lose such a man 
from actual school work, but it isa good thing for the firm em- 
ploying him. We wish him abundant success. 


CALIFORNIA. 


A proposition has been made to close the San Francisco schools 
for a week prior to the meeting of the National Educational As- 
sociation. The example will probably be followed in the adja- 
cent cities. 

A cadet of the California Military Academy at Oakland has 
been missing since December 15. 

Miss Ella Nutting, after five years’ absence, has returned as 
librarian and teacher of penmanship at Mills College. 

Mr. Alvan Clark has finished his work at Mt. Hamilton, and 
has returned home. 

A hundred-thousand edition of a bulletin has been issued by 
the local executive committee of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation. The bulletin contains information relative to railroad 
fares, places to visit, etc. 

The music committee of the National Educational Association 
ask for a $2,000 guarantee for the concert. 


Marysville. State Correspondent. T. 8S. PRicE. 


The local executive committee of the National Educational As- 
sociation in San Francisco is in receipt of letters from the school 
superintendents of San Luis Obispo and Amador counties, insur- 
ing a large attendance at the convention to be held in July next. 
There are strong prospects of the Alumni of the State University 
appointing a committee to co-operate with the department of 
higher education. The Santa Clara County Teachers’ Association 
has guaranteed to the convention fund a sum equal to five per 
cent. of one month’s salary, if necessary. President Aaron Gove, 
who was here making arrangements some months ago, and Secre- 
tary Manning, of the National Association, have issued a circular 
containing valuable information to those coming West. The 
** Bulletin * which is to be issued during the stay of the teachers 
here, is progressing. The title page is now completed, and has a 
very handsome appearance. In the upper left-hand corner is a 
picture of the four buildings of the University at Berkeley, and in 
the upper right-hand corner a picture of the Lick Observatory on 
Mount Hamilton. The cénter of the piece is inclosed in a horse- 
shoe surrounded by foliage, and consists of a view of San Fran- 
cisco and the bay, with “ National Educational Association” in 
the clouds, and “‘ Meeting of 1888. San Francisco, July 17-20,” on 
either end. The whole is carefully blended in soft lithographic 
colors. A flag is being constructed for the convention, which will 
have worked on it the letters N. E. A., as an abbreviation of the 
National Educational Association. The flag is to float over the 
Flood building, on Market street, the present headquarters of the 
board. 

DAKOTA. 


The Clay County Normal Institute will be held at Vermillion, 
April 2-6, The instructors are Gen. W. H. H. Beadle, Prof. G. E. 
Culver, and Supt. E. F. Peterson. 

The Grand Forks County Institute was held at Larimore early 
this week, and was a decided success. Prof. C. J. Pickert was the 
conductor. 

ILLINOIS. 

The teachers of central Illinois, at a recent meeting, considered 
a plan of organization which shall] secure to women teachers an 
opportunity for the discussion of the leadi d 





tional topics of 








the day. Their report states that the occasion for such organiza- 
tion arises from the following facts : 

“ First, there is necessity for increased interest in professional 
work, among women. 

“Second, the cause of education sustains great loss from lack of 
acquaintance and mutual interchange of thought and expenence 
among teachers in the lower grades. 

“ Third, there should be a more direct communication between 
the rank and file and the state department.” 

As the result of this conference, the school mistresses’ club was 
formed, whose first regular meeting will be held in Bloomington, 
May 11. The immediate object will be the organization of a 
Women's State Teachers’ Association. 


IOWA. 


The Anamosa public schools have just closed a spirited oratorical 
contest which continued through two evenings, and was partici- 
pated in by twenty-six young ladies and gentlemen. Three prizes 
were awarded. The schools are in charge of Professor Park Hill 
who has held this position for seventeen years. 

W. F. Cramer, Waverley, is secretary of the state committee on 
teachers’ situations. All teachers desiring positions should address 
him. 

The following persons constitute the committee to arrange for 
in excursion to the National Association at San Franciscoin July, 
1888: F. J. Sessions, Marion; Dan Shea, Dacorah; W. E. Burke, 
Burlington; Carrie Byrne, Le Mars; D. W. Waiker, Charies City. 

Cedar Falls, State Correspondent. W. N. HU. 


KANSAS. 


At a recent meeting of the teachers of Southeastern Kansas, a 
permanent organization was made, to be called the Southeastern 
Kansas Teachers’ Association. The following officers were elected 
Pres., A. R. Taylor, Emporia; Vice Pres., Supt. Umholz, Iola; 
Sec., Miss Baker,Cherry Vale; Treas., Supt. Martin, Girard; Exec. 
Com., Superintendents McKirahan, Cherry Vale; Light, Chanute ; 
and Dicklow, Ottawa. Meetings will be held semi-annually. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

All of the schools in Hooksett have closed, and the number o¢ 
weeks that have been taught the past year exceeds any year be- 
fore, and as a rule they have been very successful... The schools in 
the village gave an exhibition on Friday evening, March 9. 

Miss Alice Quimby, of Bow, a graduate of the Concord high 
school, who has been teaching in town the past year, gave an exhi- 
bition, assisted by her pupils, at the school-house on Hackett hill 
at the end of the term. Miss Quimby shows rare talent as a teachcr, 
and the exhibition bore high testimony to her efforts. 

The spring term of Lisbon schools has commenced. Mr. Pugsley 
and Miss Kelsea are retained, and two new teachers have been se- 
cured, 


The Volunteer published at the Holderness school and by one of 
the students, has madeits appearance and is neatly gotten up. The 
proceeds from the sale of the paper are to be used in securing 
suitable appliances for the new gymnasium. 

A new school board is to be chosen in Nelson, the old one having 
resigned. 

Miss Theodora Richardson, of Manchester, has accepted a position 
as teacher in the English department of the Episcopal school at 
Bustleton, Penn., at a salary of $700. 

John Moses, who was graduated from Dartmouth in 1878, is 
acting principal of Coe’s Academy at Northwood. 

At the town meeting for school purposes held in Northwood, 
Henry Albert Cilley was elected member of the school board in 
place of John C. Moses whose term of service expired. 

ELLEN A, FOLGER. 


NEW JERSEY. 


lt is proposed to promote pupils of the Trenton public schools, 
by merit rather than examinations. The teachers are convinced 
that the progress of pupils would be advanced, the discipline im- 
proved, the attendance more regular, the ambition of the pupils 
encouraged, and the careless and indolent made active and indus- 
trious by the adoption of the resolution, now under consideration 
by the committee on course of study. 

The following conditions entitle pupils to exemption from ex- 
aminations: recitations, deportment, attention, punctuality, and 
recommendation of teachers. Monthly tests will be made by 
teachers, and the names of those selected will be given to the 
principal of the district, who may also test improvement of pupils. 
In addition, the neatness of all written work by pupils will be 
taken into consideration, a record of all such pupils kept, and each 
one having an average of 90 per cent. on the above, will receive a 
special merit diploma. All pupils not receiving the special merit wil] 
be examined for promotion in accordance with the present rules, 
except that there will be no examination in first and second 
years. 

NEW YORE. 


The Unadilla public school has a well-graded course of study 
embracing the higher branches in science and mathematics. Mr. 
H. L Bundy is principal, and Miss Lena E. Stenson, assistant. 

A competive examination in arithmetic, English grammar 
algebra, Latin, book-keeping, and German will be held June 15, 
in the Spring Valley Academy,Spring Valley. Pupils of all schools 
in New York, Pennsylvania, Connecticut and New Jersey will be 
admitted as competitors for the prizes offered in these examina- 
tions. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


Pennsylvania was represented at the National Superintendents’ 
Association held lately at Washington, D. C., by State Superinten- 
dent Higbee, Dr. E. Oram Lyte, of Millersville; Dr. and Mrs. Theo. 
B. Noss, of California; Prin. J. A. Cooper, of Edinboro’; Capt. R. 
H. Pratt, of Carlisle; Dr.. Edward Brooks, of Philadelphia; Supt. 
James McAllister, of Philadelphia; Supt. George J. Luckey, of 
Pittsburg; Supt. John Morrow, of Allegheny; Supt. W. H. 
Shelley, of York; Supt. R. K. Bierhle, of Lancaster; Supt. 
Streeter, of Titusville; Supt. Jones, of Erie; Supt. Babcock, of 
Oil City ; Supt. Brumbaugh, of Huntingdon county ; Supt. Myers 
of Mifflin county ; Supt. N. P. Kinsley, of Franklin: Supt. N. H. 
Slotver, of Bucks county; Supt. Charles F, Foster, of Chester ; 
Supt. George W. Phillips, of Scranton; Supt. Will 8, Monroe, of 





Silas 8. Neff, Gen’l. John A. M. Passmore, A. P. Flint, W. H. Bart- 
lett, and T. W. Gilson, of Philadelphia. 
A local teachers’ institute, was held at Hazleton, February 2% 
and 25. 
An interesting institute under the direction of Prin. Frank 
Hutton, of Du Bois, was held at Penfield, Clearfieldecounty, Feb- 
ruary 10 and 1). Prins. Shields, Youngman and Weaver, and 
Deputy State Supt. Houck, participated in the exercises. 

Supt. W111 8. Monroe. 
Nanticoke. State Correspondent. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
The Cooper Limestone Institute, Gaffney City, which was closed 
in the fall for needed repairs in the building, has reopened with a 
good attendance, which greatly encourages President H. P. Grif- 
fith, his co-laborers, ‘and the friends of the institution. The 
school is under the caré of the Baptist church. 
The Pickens county Teachers’ Association held a meeting at Pick- 
ens, March 31. The leading teachers of the county are working 
for a teachers’ county normal institute. One has never been held 
there. Success to the efforts! 
The white teachers of the Greenville city graded schools, at one 
of their regular weekly teachers meetings held recently, unani- 
mously passed a resolution inviting the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion to meet at Greenville during the session of the Anderson and 
Greenville counties’ inter-county normal institute. The meeting 
will probably occur in July. 
Greenville. State Correspondent. Wm. 8. MORRISON. 


TEXAS. 


Professor Stanbury, late superintendent of the Dallas schools, 
died at his home in that city March 10. 


VERMONT. 
The public schools, recently closed all over the state, show 
records of remarkably good work during the past winter. Itisa 
difficult matter to judge intelligently from the standard of the 
reports issued, but if the marking has been fairly dorie, the teach- 
ers may all be congratulated on the excellence of the winter 
schools of Our state. 
The academies are out with their announcements for the com- 
img terms, and show creditable as well as attractive courses of 
study. Itis gratifying to note the increasing attendance at these 
academies, for it gives us an insight into the motives which gov- 
ern the young people of these times. 


Perkinsville. State Correspondent. B. H. ALBEE. 
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NEW YORK CITY CORRESPONDENCE. 

A teachers’ building and loan association was organized last 
Thursday (March 29) at the college. The teachers of the city are 
paying an aggregate sum of about $500,000 every year for rent, 
and it is thought that by uniting under proper management, all 
those who desire can in a few years secure homes for themselves 
in, or near the city. Among those interested in this new plan are 
Mr. E. A. Howland, Mr. W. A. Owen, Mr. W. B. Clark, Mr. E. R. 
Darling, Mr. E. H. Boyer, and Mr. R. R. Billmgton. The new 
organization is at present only temporary, but steps will be taken 
at once to make it permanent. 

Miss Brown’s School (Nos. 713 and 715 Fifth Ave.), which re- 
cently gave a musical entertainment for the benefit of the Fresh 
Air Fund, last week held a fair, the proceeds of which are to assist 
the Working Girls’ Club in West Fifty-ninth street in securing a 
new club room. One feature of the fair was three hundred of 
Mrs. Cleveland’s pictures donated for the occasion, each bearing 
the donor’s autograph. 





The teachers’ association have voted to present Mr. Thomas F. 
Harrison with an engrossed set of resolutions, expressing their 
appreciation of his long and efficient service as assistant superin- 
tendent. 

Two new professorships are to be established at the University 
of the City of New York, one for English and one for history and 
political science. A generous New Yorker contributed $3,500 
annually for five years to support the one on English. 


Mr. Joseph J. Casey, of G. 8. No. 2, has been appointed to fill the 
vacancy in Mr. McN: , caused by the election of Assist- 
ent-Superintendent Davis. ' 





The boys of G. 8. No. 1 have taken very heartily to the manual 
training work. They have already learned to make the butt and 
mitre joints. 

A committee of girls of the third ward grammar scohol waited 
on Commissioner Kavanagh recently and requested permission to 
be allowed one hour per week during the schoo! session, to be in- 
structed in the art of manual training. 

The teachers of the various classes have most willingly agreed to 
impart such instruction as sewing, crocheting, knitting, embroider- 
ing, etc. Commissioner Kavanagh was very much interested in 
the new branch of industry, saying that he thought the time would 
be well employed and readily gave his consent. During this hour 
the boys for the present will be engaged in drawing. 

We are pleased to see that manual training which has been s0 
successfully introduced in several schools throughout the United 
States, is taking a forward step in our city. 


A large audience met at the hall of the Industrial Education 
Asociation Tuesday afternoon to hear Colonel Parker’s first lecture 
on the “ Psychological Basis of Expression.”” Many from out of 
town were present. Among these were Supt. Balliet of Springfield, 
Supt. Barringer and Mr. Giffin of Newark, Miss Mackintosh from 
Weehawken and Miss Kenyon from Brooklyn. 

Dr. Butler, in introducing the Colonel aptly said that the great 
danger to teachers is stagnation. It is necessary for their growth 
that they seek after and absorb new ideas. For this reason Col. 





Nanticoke; ex-Supt, W, W, Woodruff, of Bucks county; Prof, 


Parker is welcomed to New York as the man who is able to brivg 
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out new ideas—to set people thinking along the line in which he 
has accomplished so much. 
Full reports of the lectures will be given hereafter. 


Dr. Hammond's lecture on “* The Mind Cure from a Psychologi- 
cal Standpoint,” which he was unable to give last week, through 
illness, will be given next Wednesday afternoon (April 11), before 
the Mutual Improvement Association at No.9 University Place. 
Everybody is cordially invited. 


LETTERS. 














ROUND-SHOULDERED PUPILS.—What shall I do to prevent my 
pupils from becoming round-shouldered ? R. 

Have frequent exercises in chest percussion, arm calis- 
thenics, and marching. Allow no studying in a stooping 
posture, which can be done in an upright position. An 
earnest talk on the evil done to the lungs by contracting 
the shoulders constantly will do much good. A lesson 
may be made of this subject, and diagrams, or pictures of 
these organs in their normal and in unnatural positions, 
may be shown with good effect. The teacher who himself 
preserves an erect bearing, has the best right to expect it 
of his pupils. If there can be no music for marching, beat 
time onadrum. Insist on proper position and even step. 
Chest percussion is a most valuable exercise, and should 
be introduced between lessons, as often as expedient, and 
always with open windows. 





How TO TEACH COMPOSITION TO BEGINNERS.—How should a 

teacher begin to teach composition work to small children ? 
TEACHER. 

The first formal composition work should be reproduc- 
tion from memory. It may be introduced in regular 
lessons, based on material found in the reader, or else- 
where, or used incidentally to reproduce other lessons. 
There is no one subject which can be taught so constantly 
as this. Conversation lessons, though intended to give 
facility in oral expression, are indirectly training the 
memory, and the power to reproduce statements. Read 
a selection, then without comment, request the class to 
write the story from memory. The written stories should 
be corrected at the time, suitable criticisms being made. 
Vary this plan by the following one. The teacher tellsa 
story, pausing to write new, or leading words on the board, 
instead of uttering them. When she has finished, this list 
will help the school in reproducing the story. 


Noon ReEcgEss.—What can I do with my pupils during the noon 
recess, when it is too stormy to leave the building? w. 

Let there be an entire change from school routine. 
After luncheon which, if the teacher eat with the pupils, 
can be made an occasion for silent instruction in many 
points of table etiquette, encourage activity of body. 
Games should then be in order, or singing, or marching 
exercises, with open windows. Do not allow study, for 
change of employment is especially necessary, when pupils 
do not go home. Talk freely with your pupils, for you 
will thus be training their powers of conversation, besides 
imparting general information. Discourage all local gos- 
sip, by substituting better topics for discussion. Let this 
hour belong to the pupils, and, so far as possible, let the 
restraints of school hours be dispensed with. The brief re- 
laxation will insure better work in the afternoon. 


TALKING TO PUPILS ABOUT THEIR FAULTS.—How can I best 
talk to pupils about their faults? H. L. W. 

“Talking to pupils about their faults” does not mean 
fault-finding. It means, administering roproof wisely and 
effectively, and the teacher who uses it needs the best of 
judgment to know when to censure and when to praise. 
Do not forget that the two go together, for no pupil de- 
serves blame always, and none are exempt from faults 
which need it sometimes. Reprooffshould generally be 
given in private, for this shows a pupil that his teacher 
has regard for his self-esteem. The weapon of ridicule 
should be avoided, for it does more harm than good. 
Above all, a teacher should censure, not as one personally 
angry, but as an executor of a law which is necessary to 
secure right conduct. 


How To Get A ScHOOL LIBRARY.—Can you suggest a way to get 


a small library for school with little or no expense? 
RESSIVE. 


Let pupils, under your directions, get up a loan library 
by soliciting the use of books from friends of the school. 
The teacher should be reponsible for these volumes. To 
keep them in good order, have them neatly covered, and 
the names or numbers written on the back. The children 
will so appreciate the kindness of those who loan the books, 
that they will use them with great care. A record should be 
kept in the usual manner, and the books returned to their 
owners at the close of the year. The entire charge of the 
library should be given to pupils, for it will make them 
much more careful in usingit. The surest way to reach 
the parents is through the children, and when one has 
created a public sentiment in favor of a library, through 
the parents, it will become a matter of interest to the 
whole place. A loan library, properly used for a year, will 
insure generous gifts for the same purpose the following 
year, for there are always those who are willing to help 
those who are trying to help themselves, 











SoME ARGUMENTS FOR REFORM IN NEW YORK CITY 
ScHooits.— Dear Friends and Fellow Teachers:—We have 
long felt the necessity for changes in our methods and our 
circumstances, but have tried to let patience have her per- 
fect work, while we waited and hoped for the best. 

Now we feel that we must take matters in our own hands 
and try to benefit ourselves as well as our pupils, and 
through them an untold number of human beings. We 
feel the importance of our work, and shall not be easily 
discouraged, nor turned aside. We shall find many diffi- 
culties. Some of them meet us at the first step. It may 
be a long time before we can really act in concert. We 
come from all parts of the city; we deal with a mass of 
heterogeneous human beings. Our opportunities, our 
necessities, our aids, and our discouragements differ. Still 
there are some conditions alike for all. To them let us first 
give our attention. 

Perhaps we will agree that the business of the teacher is 
to fit the pupil for success in life. We may differ some- 
what in our ideas of proper preparation for the life of an 
adult. Some may limit the efforts to mere physical and 
mental training, while others will base all on the “ forma- 
tion of character.”’ If we accept the latter view, the pro- 
fession of the teacher is second only to that of the pastor, 
if, indeed, it be not fully equal to it. In either case we will 
admit the necessity of forming correct habits of mind and 
body. 

The difference between an able man and a dullard is, the 
able man can concentrate his attention upon the subject 
under consideration, while the dullard cannot. Noknowl- 
edge can be acquired, no thinking done, no work accom- 
plished, by a wandering, or listless mind. First of all, 
then, we must aim to fix the attention! Is that to be 
gained and then held throughout the student’s life by 
amusing the pupil, or may he be enabled to control his own 
mind ? It seems desirable that he should learn to apply 
himself, and, if possible, acquire the power of carry- 
ing on a train of thought. If successful in so doing, will 
it be necessary for a pupil to spend two or three hours in 
study to prepare the lessons for the following day ? Can 
such habits be formed in the midst of a rush and hurry, 
where everything is taught with one eye on the clock? It 
is said that Americans do everything in a “hurried and 
slovenly manner.” Can anything be well done which is 
done ina hurry? Who was it that wrote, ‘‘ There is noth- 
ing so vulgar as haste”? ‘‘ Let everything be done decent- 
ly, and in order.”” I doubt if there be any way in which 
more harm is done than by forcing mental processes. All 
work of the mind should be done quietly and under favor- 
able conditions. We have heard much of the evil effects of 
study at home, but I am ready to claim that the harm is 
done by the unhealthy influences in the class-room, and the 
want of proper mental application. If little children, 
from the time they first enter School, are systematically 
trained to give their attention closely te the matter before 
them, to do their own thinking, and to commit to memory 
a little every day, they will, at the age of ten or twelve 
years, be able to comprehend and correctly repeat, a good 
English sentence of ordinary length after hearing it once. 
They ought to be able to read once half a page of ordinary 
matter, and then give in their own words the sum and syb- 
stance of it. Let us go into our class-rooms, or the rooms 
of any other teacher, speak before the class a sentence of 
fifteen or twenty words and ask the class to repeat it ver- 
batim. What kind of work shall we get? Here I wish to 
say that I doubt if there can be much better training 
toward that very end, than the method of “silen; 
reading” suggested by Supt. Harrison, if it be 
properly carried out. But it requires much time, 
a great deal of time where the pupils come from 
homes where a foreign language is spoken. Much of the 
so-called study which children do at home, is a mere waste 
of time over an open book. The eye and the ear are con- 
stantly assailed by the amusements or the labors of the 
family, and the mind roves unceasingly. Much harm and 
no good is done by that sort of “study.” Let pupils 
spend six or seven years in that manner, then (being in 
the senior class, or just about entering college) be obliged 
to study with no power of application or of sustained at- 
tention ; is it any wonder they break down in the attempt ? 
Where lies the blame?’ We will not stop to discuss the 
children who make the cry of “‘lessons to learn” an ex- 
cuse for the neglect of duty to parents. 

First then, we must have time to do our work as it ought 
to be done. How are we to get it? In some wards, work 
can be easily and well done, which it is utterly impossible 
to accomplish in others. How can all do the same work 
in the same time? Whyshould we? These children are 
not to live the same sort of lives after they leave school, 
any more than they all live alike now. Prepare each one 
for his own future. Of course all have equal rights in ed- 
ucational matters as well as others, and it will be very 
difficult to convince Mrs. O’ Reilly or Mrs. Zorkowski, that 
their bairns should not learn music, and painting, and 
keep their hands white as well as the finest lady in the 
land. Yet,if we have convinced them that an education 
is desirable, can we not hope to teach them what “ educa- 
tion” really is and that the quality of the work is much 
more important than-the quantity? Many can criticise 
where few can suggest aremedy. As we are trying to ef- 
fect cures, remedies are indispensable. 





Suppose that we ask that the time-table be abolished in 





favor of a very elastic order of exercises. Let us at the 
beginning of the term start our papiis in the more impor- 
tant of their studies, reserving a few to be taken up after a 
degree of proficiency has been acquired in the others. If 
uniformity of progress in the classes, of the same grade, 
be still thought desirable, the different studies may be as- 
sumed at the same date ; as well in the middle of the term, 
as at the beginning. 

Suppose that we ask to be allowed to give our attention 
more closely to language, arithmetic, and penmanship, 
while music and drawing be restricted to very simple ex- 
ercises, which will be sufficient to train the ear, the eye, 
and the hand, while furnishing some mental discipline 
also. In some wards of New York, the teachers can hardly 
give too much time to the study of language. Pupils in 
advanced classes in grammar departments can scarcely 
comprehend the simplest form of question in arithmetic. 

Can we hope to convince anybody that examinations are 
not for the purpose of teaching ‘“‘method of teaching” ? 
That what is desired in the way of methods should be sig- 
nified to the teacher at the beginning of the term, and the 
examination should be simply a test of her faithfulness 
or her success in applying them ? 

Cannot the monthly examinations and averaging of per 
cents be dispensed with? It seems as if many children 
come to school now for the purpose of being examined, 
and getting marks. Is not anxiety to “obtain results ”’ a 
mistake ? Can the real influence exerted upon the mind 
or heart of children be measured. 

Would it not be well to dispense with a part of the sum- 
mer vacation for the sake of a week at Easter tide ? 

These are only a few thoughts hastily thrown together 
under pressure of business. Some may be wise, and some 
foolish, but such as they are I offer them. Great things 
from small beginnings grow, and I am glad to bring my 
mite in the way of seed. 

There must of necessity be a great diversity of opinion 
among us, but it is to be hoped we shall be able to agree 
upon some points, whereby those who really are over 
worked, and overcrowded may be relieved 

ONE °F THE WORKERS IN THE 10TH WARD. 


Wuo Knows ?—the last editorial and the article on the 
“* Meeting of Supts. at Washington” in the issue of Feb. 25 
of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL interested me. They interested 
me so that I suddenly realized I was gazing into the fire and 
talking sense to the brass firelogs. What a waste of wis- 
dom! And yet my opinion seems worth something to the 
fire-dégs. Ifthe ScHOOL JOURNAL receives it with as com- 
placent a stare as the fire-dogs did—I shall not care. 

Unhappily or happily—they both apply—I am one of 
those whom you designate as “ «=the average teacher.” I 
was also one of those unoffending sweet girl graduates who 
departed from her Alma Mater with an empty skull, very 
full of some things, and an empty pocket very full of noth- 
ing. The emptiness of my skull suggested nothing short 
of a rivalship with George Eliot; the emptiness of my 
pocket hustled me to anexamination for teachers, held in 
my native city about that time. 

The 2’s at this examination did not predominate ; some 
were x+, others—x. I passed an x examination, and after 
a while was installed in one or the lower grades of the city 
schools, a set of graded schools just then organized and 
having for its head Supt. —---——, a man fashioned some- 
what like St. Paul and Francis Parker. It was then that 
the Waters of Marah closed over my head. I think I had 
some company, too. Most of the x’s and a few of the 2’s+ 
descended into Perdition with me. But we are nearly all 
out now. I am so nearly out that I can tell you how it was 
We were all induced, as nearly as might be, to qualify our- 
selves to hold the positions we had. This brings me to the 
point at once, which is a discussion of a sentence in the ar- 
ticle on the meeting of the Supts. at Washington. You 
say—‘‘ It is not yet settled how the qualifications of teachers 
can be best determinned.” You had better start at the 
root of the matter and say, it is not yet determined how 
teachers are to be best qualified. In the editorial preceding 
the article you say that 90 per cent of the youngest teachers 
are girl graduates who “ lower the value of the office they 
hold to the level of all school girls having equal knowl- 
edge.”” Atthe outset you represent her qualifications by 
0. What's the good of determining them then? Better 
take off your coat, roll up your sleeves, and goto work in 
dead earnest—not about “ determining qualifications” but 
qualifying to start with. 

I will quote again— Who can tell us what good teaching 
is? Mr. Marble? Col. Parker? Pres. Eliot ? ete. Who 
knows ?”’—Sirs, you who knock the stars about with your 
lofty heads, I bow with due reverence, and say—The average 


mother can tell us what good teaching is. She knows that 
Sam has been well taught, and she is equally certain that 
John has been vilely taught. The truth is, Sam had a good 
teacher and John had apoorone. Now the question—W hat 
makes the difference ; how does one become qualified, and 


the other disqualified? You may discuss this if you like— 
and some day Ill tell you what one—whose head - ah 


among the stars—thinks about it. 





Wuat TEACHERS ARE READING.—I have devoted my spare 
time to a study of “* Watts on the Mind,” Allen's “ Mind Studies 
for ¥ Teachers,” Parker's “Talks on ‘leaching,” and the 

and Addison. Besides these I take ScHOOL 
Alabama Teach ers’ Journal. 


works of 
JOURNAL 


Jas. W. Wesson. 
Prin, of Oross Plains (Ala,) High School, 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 
PRACTICAL PHYSICS FOR SCHOOLS AND THE J UNIOR STUDENTS 





OF COLLEGES. By Balfour Stewart, M.A., L.L.D., F.R.S. 
and W. W. Haldine Gee, B. Sc. Vol. I. Electrici Ae 
Magnetism. London: Macmillan & Co., and New York. 


221 pp. 60 cents. 


The authors have, at the request of many teachers, pre- 
pared this book on electricity and magnetism with a prac- 
jical end in view. It consists,therefore, largely of simple 
experiments and measurements in ectrostatics, iw 
netism, and Current Electricity, the principles of whic 
are at the same time explained to the student. In the ap- 
ndix will be found plans of certain typical school labora- 
ries, a list of apparatus, tools and materials, with much 
other information of great value to the teacher. To make 
this volume perfeetly complete in itself, the authors have 
iven, at the commencement of the book, a series of 
ntroductory Measurements with which it is essential the 
student of electricity and etism should be familiar. 
The five chapters discuss : I, Electrostatics,—II, tism, 
III, Voltaic Electricity ; Fundamental Laws and Measure- 
ments,—IV, The Mg my Galvanometer,—V, Measurement 
of Resistance,—VI, The 
chapters will be found the sum and substance of practical 
physics, given in a style suited to the younger students. 


Tope- 


ESTHER, THE GENTILE. 7 rs. Meee Ye s 
0., rs an nders. 


ka, Kansas: Geo. W. C 
167 pp. 


The title of this book tells its own story, with Salt Lake 
City for its locality. Thé sorrow and degradation that has 
come to many hearts and homes, is fairly depicted by Mrs. 
Hudson in her descriptions of life and characters in this 
volume. The efforts made by Mormon leaders to become 
yomnensed of the home, property, and persons of old Mr. 

ainwright and his pretty little daughter are portrayed in 
a life-like and pathetic manner by the author. Of course 
they obtained an influence over the weak old father who 
stood in dread of it, but had no power to withstandit. The 
daughter, whose life and final escape, is given in this story, 
excites much sympathy in the mind of the reader who is 
relieved at the close, to find that after all she is safe under 
the protection of a Gentile husband away from the bitter life 
and influence of Mormonism. 


THE ScHOOL-Room CHorvus. Compiled by E. V. De Graff, 
A. Seventieth Edition, enlarged, and from new 
plates. Syracuse, N. Y: C. Ww. een, Publisher. 147 


pp. 35 cents. 
As a physical exercise, singing has wonderful power in 


Quadrant Electrometer. In these | kna 
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ap) a ne. It een ge —_— errors, and ——_ ical 
»—gives gen suggestions upon com on,— 
shows words that are often confused,—with their synon- 
yms, and antonyms— hes a list of words which can or 
4 be preferred—also objectionable words and phrases—- 
with notes on punctuation. There is also a complete in- 
dex given, which has been well and carefully arranged. 
Taken as a whole, this is a convenient book for reference or 
general use. It is well bound, in red, with gilt lettering. 


A SHEAF OF Sona. v4 Benj. F. Leggett. 
John B. Alden, Publisher. 154 pp. 


This collection of original Regma, covers all points almost 
of nature, and biography, with here and there the spice o 

sentiment. There is a good deal of —- imagining, and 
restful quiet in them, but no fire or ightning, Mr. Leggett 
has not attempted anything deep but has evidently been a 
student of nature, as his thoughts exemplify, and to the 
quiet reader, as well as a pleasant companion during a 
summer stroll, this little volume of poems will be welcome. 
There are more than one hundred of the poems, and they 
appear without ostentation, in a pleasing, musical rhyme. 
e book is neatly bound in dark blue. 


A TRAMP THROUGH SWITZERLAND. By Benj. F. Leggett. 
New York: John B. Alden, Publisher. 90 pp. 


Mr. Leggett tells us, in this little volume, how, with his 
k on his shoulder and on foot, he took a three 
week’s tour in Switzerland. He began at Zurich, having 
oot the night before in the gloom of the Black Forest. 

there is but one Switzerland, in this world of ours, and 
that, not a very large one, a tramp over it is quite possible. 
Mr. tt describes, in the glowing colors they age be 
serve, the wild and rugged beauty of her scenery, where 
the picturesque and sublime are so blended,—her lofty val- 
leys of pastoral peace, her cloud-capped —— foamin, 

es, leaping from the sky, her glaciers, storm-cradl 

avalanches, and beautiful lakes,—cities, villages, and 
homes. The book is exceedingly interesting, and gives the 
reader a correct idea of this wonderland of Europe. The 
paper, type, and binding of the volume are good, but no 
tter than its interesting contents merit. 


HEARTS-EASE AND RUE. _ By James Russell Lowell. 
Boston, and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 
The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 218 pp. $1 
In the daintiest of binding, pale gray and white, with 

gilt decoration and letters, this beautiful volume of 
poems, from a gifted author, comes to greet the season. 
‘Hearts-ease and rue !’’ showing the sweet and the bitter 
= life. The keynote tothe volume is found in its dedica- 
‘ion : 


New York: 


“ Along the wayside, where we pass, bloom few 
Gey —— of , more of saddening rue ; 
So life is mingled ; so should poems be ; 

That speak a conscious word to you and me.” 


relieving fatigue, and anyone who provides a music} And so the author has mingled his ms. They are 
book Sow chiléven is o benefactor. ” his gotten ~goys divided | into five chapters, each one contiintin the coms 
lic and private schools, It abounds in bright songs, with |Cii*, “10d. Friendship, Sentiment, Fancy, Humor, and 


words which interest and please, upon almost every variet; 
of subject, including a gay little measure, with the well- 
known words, “I saw Esau.” . 


THE ART OF INVESTING. By a New York Broker. New 
York: D. Appleton & Company. 198 pp. 75 cents. 
Part of the material of which this book is composed, has 


appeared in leading magazines, and with the remainder 
giving a fuller statement of the author’s views, have been 
presented in the form of this volume. Somewhat in the 
nature of a supplement, a chapter has been added on specu- 
lation ; also an appendix, giving investment securities, and 
transcripts from the boo 


miscellaneous bonds, mining securities, bridge bonds and 
substitution securities. To any one whois undecided what 
to do with his or her money, or how to invest, this book 
may prove of great value. 


HoME AGAIN. By George MacDonald. New York: D. 

Appleton & Company. 312 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 

This shovonghly English story by Mr. MacDonald isa 
home picture at the outset, but develops city life, poetry, 
book reviews, and reviewers, with numerous other charac- 
ters of interest. The hero, is a young man, fond of, and 
given to, writing poetry. He goes to London, makes a 
take in his favorite pursuit and decides to try book review- 
ing. He is a good son, however, and dearly loves his old 
father, who at home, overseeing his farm, lets his love fol- 
low the son. Mr. MacDonald has, as he is so well able to 
do, drawn many pleasant ae me especially of home life, 
all through the book in which the young hero acts his part. 
After repeated failures the son returns home and gives his 
heart and time to a more substantial calling than that of 
ww try a ey and shares his elma, love and home 
with Molly, to whom he has been long attached. 


NUMBER STorIEs. By L. J. Woodward. Boston: Ginn & 

Company, Publishers. 166 pp. 

These lessons are intended to supplement the careful and 
systematic teaching of numbers, from seven to one hun- 
d The reading of the lesson is simple and made from 
familiar words, short sentences and frequent repetitions, 
so that the child’s attention may be given wholly to the 
combinations. Chapter I opens with two verses of Jean 
Ingelow’s beautiful poem, ‘Seven times one,’”’ and is fol- 
lowed by Kate and Bob, May and Tom. ‘These stories are 
full of questions that set little ones thinking, and are put 
together in such a chatty, pleasant way that children will 
not recognize “arithmetic.’”’ The questions can 
answered orally, or one child may read and the others form 
the combinations by using splints, or by lines or figures on 
the blackboard. hese lessons have been tried, and prove 
themselves to be attractive and instructive. There are 
more than sixty of these num lessons, introducing all 
kinds of subjects, such as Mr. Frost’s cows,—what May did 
with her roses,—Harry in the barn,—Tom’s Dock —Sanass 
rs) e 

These and a variety of other bright titles 
the lessons. 


Lake,—Mr. Marsh’s grocery store,—the sad sto 
ey family. t 
add a charm 


SLIPs oF TONGUE AND PEN. By J. H. Long, M. A., LL.B, 
New York : D. Appleton & Co. 101 pp. 0 venta. 
In a concise and clear manner, this little volume presents 
a list of tical errors, objectionable words and 
phrases, with defects in composition, both in and 


mis- | that sound, practical ju 
blems hich : 


be and therefore the stage of mechani 


tire, and Epigrams. Some are long, some short; but 
all express the fine feeling and poetic nature of the 
author of “The Vision of Sir Launfal.’’ As the reader 
opens the book he is greeted with an exceedingly fine 


picture of the well known face of the author. 


REPORTS. 


New York STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. Proceedings of the 
gaye Secene Annual Meeting at Elizabethtown, July 6, 7 and 8, 


successful meeting 
t are of more than 
Those who heard Superintendent Py ad- 


This pemeis contains the record of a ver: 
of teachers, and among the papers are some t 
usual interest. 


of the New York, Philadelphia, | 4 as well as those who did not, can well afford to read i 
Boston, and Baltimore Stock Exchanges. The first chapter fully. as it is full of wise cuggestio . The oy by Miss Smith 
_ which forms the greater part of the book, treats of govern- | Dr. Seeley, Prin. Davis, Mrs. Dewey, Profs. Cobb an ony and 
ments, state obligations, municipal obligations, d | othe be read with interest by teachers in all parts of the 
mortgages, railroad stocks, other stocks, farm mortgages, | §t#te- 
ranch securities, water works loans, street railway bouds, 


CATALOGUE OF THE MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL OF WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY, St. Lous, 1887-8. C. M. Woodward, Director. 


As the name implies, this is a school where manual training is 
made a principal feature, and the catalogue shows that it has been 
attended with remarkable success. A thorough course of study is 
laid down to be pursued in connection with shop work. 

fact isalways kept in view that the school is not for giving instruc- 
‘ion in any trade. The object of the school is education, and none 
f the class exe whether in the shop, the drawing, or the 
recitation room, can supposed to have any pecuniary value. 
Menual dexterity is considered but the evidence of a certain kind 
of mental power; and mental power, coupled with the famil- 
jarity with the tools the hand uses, is doubtless the only basis of 
ent and mastery of material forces and 


e in his k, inserting necessary figures. 
Tastrnction is also given in heer = | wood , forging, 
-making molding, and machine shop work. The time 
spent in shop work has never exceeded two hours per day, unless 
ys have voluntarily remained after hours, that is, after 3:30 
o'clock, for additional — 
There is no laxity of k-work in consequence of the introduc- 
tion of manual features in the m. The school is not 
an asylum for dull or lazy boys. do not assume 
that too much intellectual or moral 
schools, but that there is too little manual training for by 
American boys. They hold that certain intellectual faculties, suc 
as observation and eotement, cannot be propesty trained aot 
through the instrumentality of the hand; and that the prover 
the practical manipulator, and his distrust of “ mere 
theory,” show how unsafe is reasoning not founded on the closest 
observation and intimate knowledge of the facts of nature. No 
attempt is made to cultivate ann f at the expense of Soe 
habit is never reched. The 
school fosters a ngher appreciation of the value and dignity of in- 
telligent labor, goes much to elevate the mechanic arts. 


J., 1887. Clarence E. Meleney, Superintendent. 
One of the most important events connected with the school 
work during the oor won Me belting an educational exhibition 
at Trenton, to which the penis ot ‘aterson made contributions 
— beh mh ge ——— 
work kinds, prim: , : high school wor + 
besides a considerable snount ¢ of industrial work of many kinds, 
oe i and ornamental sewing, fancy work of all — 
45 Ge wax, wood, ‘cardboard, and embroidery In 
connection it may be stated that dra: imtrodt 
- a pyle of 
g a 
She state law resufied in 


Hl 





the reduction of the number of cases of 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF PATERSON, N. t 


April 7, 1888. 


truancy and absence. The “no recess ” was discussed by the 
rincipals and teac and most of m. favor its trial, at least 

the grammar and high schools. The total number of schools 
and its was 24, bi 15; number 


Le ey and the number \ 

of teachers 176, 13 males and 163 females ;. total enrollment in day 
schools, 10,602; in evening schools, 2,320; average attendance, 
7,649: per cent. of attendance, 84. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

CassELL & Co., Limited, are the publishers of Sidney Luska’s 
novel, “ Mrs. Perxanda.” It has been translated into French by 
Countess Dillon, adaughter of that Lord Graham who became the 
famous through his championship in England of the cause of Louis 
Napoleon. 


TrckNoR & Co. announce the following books for publication 
April 7: “ Agatha Page; A Parable,” a new novel, by fsaac Hen- 
derson ; “ Ancient Legends of Ireland,” by Lady Wilde; “Literary 
Landmarks of London,” by Laurence Hutton; “* Isidra,” a novel, 
by Willis Steell. 


D. LotHrop Company have just issued “ Profiles,” by “* Pansy,” 
(Mrs. G. R. Alden,) and Mrs. C. M. Livingston; a collection of 
eleven stories, such as these writers are inventors of, engaging, of 
course, but having for their end something better than mere 
entertainment. 


A. C. McCiure & Co. will issue shortly “ His Broken Sword,” 
by Miss Winnie L. Taylor. Itis a novel of the better class and 
in a new field, with a motive that will appeal powerfully to all 
earnest and sincere natures, and great strength of plot and of 
character. 


D. ApPLEton & Co. will publish in*May, or early m June, Dr 
Mombert’s “ History of Charles the Great (Charlemagne,) a work 
long in preparation, and designed to fill a hitherto vacant place in 
English literature. 


HovuGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co. are preparing ‘ Three Cruises of 
the Blake,” by Prof. Alexander Agassiz. It is an illustrated 
account of scientific discoveries made while in charge of the Govern- 
ment dredging expeditions along the Florida and Yucatan coasts 
from 1877 to 1880. 


Les & SHEPARD announce new editions of the books of the late 
D. R. Locke (Petroleum V. Nasby.) 


GENERAL PHIL SHERIDAN’S book on the Civil War is announced 
for October. 


The Scrreners have on their list of publications “ The Early 
Days of Mormonism,” by J. H. Kennedy. It contains a portrait of 
Joseph Smith, Jr., and other striking features. It is thought that 
the book will have a decided effect on public opinion, and will be 
likely to influence legislation. 


RoBERTS BROTHERS are the publishers of a translation of M. 
Renan’s new work, “ A History of the People of Israel to the time 
of David,” and a biographical sketch of Dr. Anandibai Joshee, by 
Mrs. Caroline H. Dall. The latter work willhave a full length 
portrait, and the profits from the sale of the book are to be devoted 
to the Ramabai,School Fund. 


J. 8S. Oaiivre & Co. are to be the publishers of “Cell 13,” by 
Edwin H. Trafton. It is a Nihilist episode in the secret history of 
New York and St, Petersburg, culminating in the assassination of 
Alexander II. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons publish “ Property in Land, an Essay on 
the New Crusade,” by Henry Winn. This is a very strong reply 
to arguments presented in Henry George's * Progress and Poverty,” 
and similar works. 


MAGAZINES. 


The North American Review for March opens with a “* symposium” 
on permanent Republican clubs by members of that party, most of 
whom are of natio reputation. Among the other articles are 
the follow he Iscariot,” y M. D. Conway; “The 
ie—The Surplus,” by Andrew Carnegie; “The 
Reasoning Power of Ani * by Edward Kirke; “‘ The Two Mes- 
sages,” by John P. Irish ; “ Lion’s Side of the Lion Question,” 
by Gail Hamilton; “ Art and Morality ” by Col. Robert G. Inger- 
soll ; “ Contraction and the Remedy,” by mator W. W. Stewart. 
—- Chautauquan for April con’ a list of articles which 
for variety and interest are equal to those of any magazine pub- 
lished at the present day. Clarence Cook, editor of The Studio, and 
a prominent art critic of New York City, reviews the principal art 
exhibitions of the year. This number tells of the new summer 
assembly, called the Piedmont Assembly, to be held in July and 
a ~y — et a Se General uy oe Greeley, Chief of the 

tes ce, begins an resting two-part paper 
on “Explorations in Unknown Tejritories.” Prof. zoey Cc. 
Adams, of the University of Michigan, contributes a study of our 

tary There other les 


mone’ are articles eq able and in- 

ores — ty poe ey fe ‘terizes one well fitted for the duties | tructive, which forbids us to mention.— —The Po; ar 
In carpentry and joinery numerous lessons are given on the use | $lenee Monthly for April presents, an attrac phe ae 
of the saw plane, with ti are, chisel, and gouge, which are teem by Prof. Euge L chards; “The Struggle for Ex- 
the foundation Soom, after which instruction is given in the hand- istence,” T i bei . . + u motism,.” by A. Biret 
ling of the less used implements. The pupil is taught to “lay out” and C. Fere; “ Californi SS Rowers.” by . n 
roperly, which requires great care attention, and which dis- | fy *. «The Life of * Gllustrated,) be Karl 
inguishes the trained workman from one who has picked up his | fyon, ~ ea Paper of Candy,” , —_ = Sloane Kennedy : 
knowledge himself. Previous to the execution of a lesson in|« he Karliest Plants,” by Sir Ww. Dawson: “The Present 
Wee, See Deee te seqamees So make 6 werling draws Ot 2 ctotus of Minaralony,” F. W. Clarke; “The Uniform- 


of Social on by F. X. von Neumann-S ; and 
r of U WwW . Pro r G. A. 
or April opens with a description of 
b iward L. Wilson. It 


Daubree.—— 
the 
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* ANSWERS) 
1900! —10:0) too 


Thousand and One Questions and Answers. 
ks are absolutely without a rival in preparing for Examinations, for review- 














These Question Boo 
.ng Pupils in School, or for use as Reference Books. They can be sold in every family that has 
children to educate. The author of these books is an experienced teacher. 


Cis TE icwapaseensecencens Hathaway 50c. | On English Grammar....... ..... Hathaway 50c 
“ DE Cox nbeasnnsson terhed rg 50c.| “ Physiology and Hygiene...... = 50c 
© BR cscneisss. cheseon - 50c.| “ Theory and Practice of Teaching * 50c 
Descriptive Circulars mailed free on application. 
Campbell’s Economic School Register. 
COPYRIGHTED. 
In very attractive Board Covers, removable insides. .......... 22. ...-cceeceeeee scence veceecues 75e. 
Ns ditintts ctcictiitinih tated meenetiiteeia din YN a betks ustbinn 6 easeker 35e. 


Descriptive Circulars mailed free on application. 

This is the neatest and most excellently manufactured Register in the country. Its UTILITY is 
not Jess apparent than its ARTISTIC merit. The Block System, o: ted and copyrighted by Prof. 
Campbell, is most economical! of time in Lm ee the record, and by the really WONDERFUL conden- 
sation which it permits, is just as economics! o am. One r, which will last an ordinary 
School two years, costs but 75 cents by mail. post-paid, and a renewing Filler, lasting as muc 
longer, costs less than balf as much. 


READ THIS TWICE. 


Campbell’s Economic Examination Record. 
Board Covers, by maul, post-paid, 25 cents. i 
This has all the merits of durability, ncatness_ and economy of time and price, possessed by the 


preceding. 
Words Correctly Spoken. 
By Etroy M. Avery, Ph.D, Retail Price, 15 cenis. 
Bound in extra cloth, stamped in black and gold, printed with red line borders, wittily written, 
valuable to all who would speak their mother tongue with accuracy. 


Popular Synonyms. 


Cloth 32mo. Price, 10 cents. By mail, 12 cents. 
Twenty-five thousand words in ordinary use. Accurate, cheap, elegant. Elegantly stamped in 


Ink and Gold. 
Rusk’s Model Selections. 
Nos. I., I., Ii. and 1V. Paper, 25 cts.; Boards, 40 cis. 

No, I. contains a chapter on the Principles of Elocution, embracing the subject of Elementar. 
Sounds, Pitch, Volume, Quality, Movement, Accent, Emphasis, Articulation, Gesture, ete. No, 1V. 
is devoted to selections for the Young. 

Lithographed Covers, about 150 pages, 12mo. in each number. 


The Perfect Progressive Euchre Score-Marker. 
OOPYRIGHTED, 
No sticky wafers. No mistakes. Absolutely infallible. 








PRs <  s  v vce ceacce access: cecnccseceasasens 50 set, post-paid. 
Ee Fe WWisbaovacacceeabss <beqpeepedetenaste .60 Pere ~e 
For 9 or 10 Py! amndeeenca xeelbdy sadaSbateeeenes than ~~ |S ” 
For 12 ae tid pubismeginasehdiniman se Seabee betes te 1,00 - * 
For 15 pF Ee Se =. .* 


SPECIALLY NOTICE.—Sets can be used only for designated number of tables. 


THE BURROWS BROTHERS COMPANY, 
23, 25, 27 EUCLID AVE., CLEVELAND, O. 
Publishers’ Agents for above: 


Messrs. E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 25 Clinton Place, N. Y. 
THE SCHOOL SUPPLY PUBLISHING CO., 36 Bond Street, New York. 


ON TRIAL. |T2™48 Nztson & Sons, 


42 Bleecker Street, New York, 
To any one, not a sub- 


PUBLISH 
scriber for the paper in 1887,| «« Collier’s Histories,” 
we will send Our Yours, US 
every week, from the time] « World at Home Readers.” 
the order reaches us to 
December 1, 1888, for 











Their catalogue will be sent free to ad 
dress and contains a large ion of ke 
culation tor Supploouniory ieoates. 


60 Cents, _|avaneies for September, 1888, 


only a little more than half 
the regular subscription departments, of Seletes, Mathera yh 
price for the same time. 





mediates, for ladies. usic, 
in practice departments of Normal Schools. 
Principals ef Intermediate 


Now is your Opportunity || was semnnn.!# ty "tinlfats or Proce 


tresses for colleges and academies. 

b) ° ° We beg to say to teachers ‘that our vacancies 
Don t Miss it | come Son oan employers. This is of itself a 
are entitled to respectful consid 





work. New vacancies for good teachers are 
ddress, 


your friends’ names at once. |°™™#™ “ally. 4 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, C. J. ALBERT, Manager, 


achers recommended by us| | 
tion. Send at | ii 


Send on your own AN | once for ciromlars, and note carefully our plan of | * 


Two Thousand Famous 
AUTHORS. 


It seems almost incredible that a library fairly representing 
approximately two thousand of the most eminent authors of 
the world, of all lands and all times, can really be placed within 
the reach of ordinary homes. Yet this is what is accomplished 

by Alden’s Cyclopedia of Universal 
l 5 V ols x | Mars Se x. of which is now 
ready. The work, completed, is to comprise from fifteen to 
twenty volumes, of about 480 pages each; in large type, 
really beautiful and excellent in all mechanical $ w 5 O 


qualities, and yet sold at the phenomenally 

low price of 50 cents per volume for cloth, or 60 cents for half 
Morocco bindings; even from these prices large reductions are 
made to early purchasers, and to clubs. The publisher will send 
a specimen volume to anyone on receipt of the price, allowing 
the privilege of returnif not wanted. All lovers of good books 
should at least see the work, which should not be confused in the 
reader’s mind with Alden’s Manifold Cyclopedia—the one is a 
Cyclopedia of Literature, the other of Knowledge and Language. 


The Literary Revolution Catalogue (84 pages) sent free on application. 
ALDEN’s publications are NOT sold by book-sellers—no discounts except to Stockholders, Books 
seut for examination before payment, satisfactory reference being given. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, NEW YORK: 


$93 Pearl St.; P. O. Box 1227. CHICAGO : Lakeside Building, Clark and Adams Sts 





SIMPLE EXPERIMENTS IN SCIENCE 


—— FOR--— 


SCHOOL and HOME INSTRUCTION 


APPARATUS AND FULL DIRECTIONS FOR 


TWENTY-FIVE SIMPLE EXPERIMENTS ON 


THE CANDLE FLAME, HYDROGEN, CARBON, 








OXYGEN, CARBONIC ACID GAS, _ ILLUMINATING GAS &C, 
PRICE FOR OUTFIT ONLY $3.00, 
INCLUDING 
APPARATUS, CHEMICALS, ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF DIRECTIONS, 
All neatly packed in a wooden bor. 

The aim of this outfit is to supply at a low price the means for using physical 
science in observation and language work. 

The lessons are not merely entertaining ; they present in a simple way the same 
principles of science that have heretofore been taught only in colleges and high 
schools, 

This ap tus can be used by boys and girls. It affords an effective way of 


interesting them in educational work during vacation. Address: 


SCHOOL APPARATUS COMPANY, 
Box 596, NEW BRITAIN, CONN, 





|The National School of Elocution and Oratory. 


JAMES E. MURDOCH, President. 


Summer session of six weeks, from July 2d to August 11th, at Grimsby Park, 
Canada. 25 miles from Niagara Falls. Cool, healthful and attractive. 

Instruction in Voice Culture, Gesture, Articulation, Psychological Analysis, 
Reading, Recitation, Extemporaneous Speech, and Shakespeare. Each teacher 
a specialist. For further information, address, 


CECIL HARPER, Secretary, 
1124 Arch Street, Philadelpbia. 


E. R. STOCKWELL, 


19 JOHN ST. - - NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
Pins for Schools. Pins for Clubs. 
Pins for Classes. Pins for Societies. 
Class Rings and Badges. 
Medals for Graduates. 











EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning the JouRNAL when communicat- 








“THE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU,” 
805 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. ELMHURST, ILL. 


ing with advertisers. 





THE ISLAND 


SUMMER SCHOOL, Martha’s Vineyard, Mass. 


ELEVENTH ANNUAL SESSION. 


ScHooLt or MetHops: Three Weeks, ny hy to Aug. 3, 1888. 
Twenty Departments, Thirty Instructors. 


ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS: Five Weeks, July 16 to Aug. 17, 1888. 


Ovpgst of the Summer Schools, and THz Brest. Out in the Atlantic Ocean. The very 


best location. Low prices for board and tuition ; the finest equipment,—large buildings of its own ; the best organized for real work, 
with eminent specialists as instructors. Send for full circulars of information, to. 


BENJAMIN W. PUTNAM, Business Agent, Jamaica Plain, Mass. OF 


TO WILLIAM A. MOWRY, President, 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass 
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7 a ani CHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Purity the Blood. |THE PuBLISHERS’ Desk. FRA 
‘ Lad cocmers of good standing and fraduat 
We do not claim that Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the es 
only medicine deserving publie confidence, but “ss I would not live alway.” And yet I WANTED LADY TEACHERS. = Slate Now eae ee take —_ the best hae 
a ms — = rr ge hee, enjoy life as much, probably as any crea- | Seminaries; whether or not; also, ae ar whe though’ not -+ A have had 
e whole system, 8 . corres) agency. 
Ned. The infl _ e of the blood — ture in existence—barring Mr. Crowley of wiz eo Experience, are invited to for ;*- rs, at large salaries than can be secured by 


the ‘health cannot be over-estimated. If it be- 
comes contaminated, the train of consequences 
by which the health is undermined is immeasur- 
able. Loss of Appetite, Low Spirits, Headache, 
Dyspepsia, Debility, Nervousness and other 
“little (?) ailments” are the premonitions of 
more serious and often fatal results. Try 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 





Cuticura Remeowes Cure 
Skim ano Biooo Diseases 


from Pimpces to Scrorutas 
PEN C1N DO JUSTICE TO THE ESTEEM IN 
» which the CuTICURA IES are held by 
the thousands any thousands whose lives have 
been made happ py by the cure of agonizing, 
humiliating, itching, scaly, and pimply diseases 
of the skin, scalp, and blood, with loss of hair. 
CuricurA, the great Skin’ Cure, and CuTICURA 
SoaP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prep»red from 
it, externally, and CuTrIcURA RESOL VENT, the new 
Blood Purifier, internally, are a itive cure for 
every form of skin and bl disease, from 
pimples to scrofula. 
on” id ev erywhere. Price, CurtcuRA, 50c.; Soap 
; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared b = ores 
Dave AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, 
Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 





| ae Pim} ples, blackheads, chapped and oily _ae$ -_ q 


oe prevented by CuTicura SOAP. 
Re: Rheumatism, Kidney Pains and Weak- 
\ nD 


ess 8 ily cured by CuTICURA 
PAIN cee RF Bg Fo 


What Scott’s Emulsion Has Done! 


Over 25 Pounds Gain in Ten Weeks, 
Experience of a Prominent Citizen, 
Tue CaLtrornia SOCIETY FOR THE 


SUPPRESSION OF VICE. 
San Francisco, July 7th, 1886. 


I took a severe cold upon 
my chest and lungs and did 
not give it proper attention ; 
it developed into bronchitis, 
and in the fall of the same 
year I was threatened with 
eonsumption. Physicians or- 
dered me to a more congeni- 
al climate, and I came to San 
Francisco. Soon after my 
arrival I commenced taking 
Seett’s Emulsion of Cod Liver 
Oil with Hypophosphites reg- 
ularly three times a day. In 
ten weeks my avoirdupois 
went from 155 to 180 pounds 
and over; the cough mean- 
time ceased. C. R. BENNETT. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS, 











Pi Remedy for Catarrh is th 
Best. 1 ee Use, and Thanwent. 


CATARRH 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail. 
50c. rm Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 










“Something for your 
Reception. And you 
don’t know where to 
find it?” 


Well, you won’t make a mistake if you 
send 27 cents to E. L. Kellogg & Co., of | can 
25 Clinton Place, N. Y., for one of their 
Reception Days. There are 4 Nos. of 160 
pages each, crammed full of good things 
—pieces to speak, ———-: dialogues, 
class exercises, etc., that can_be used—all, 
not one or two in a book. Every piece is 
suitable for school use. Thousands already 
in use. They are the most popular of 
such books published. Try one and see— 
or a set of four--$1.00, postpaid. 


BE. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs. 


2& CLINTON PLACE, N, Y. 


eee ee a 





Central Park, N. Y. The poor gentleman 
was ill not long ago, and his life was de- 
spaired of. Now he is happily restored to 
life and enjoyment. It is a wonder how 
it was done : but in regard to many of the 
human race likewise, almost miraculously |p, 
restored, it is an open secret that Scott's 
Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil, with Hy- 
pophosphites, is responsibie for much that 
seems so incredible. It is a combination 
of two of the most valuable remedies in 
existence for the cure of Consumption and 
all Wasting Conditions. It is generally 
recommended and used by Physicians and 
gives most satisfactory results, in toning up 
the system ; and when the Consumptive 
has wasted aw ay and loses hope, the 
Emulsion will speedily check the ravages 


of this terrible disease, and restore the 
sufferer to good health and happiness. 


Fine feathers don’t always make fine 
birds, as witness the gaudy and vainglori- 
ous peacock whose ia is only magni- 
fied by his remarkable trosseau. No, no, 
it is not the coat that makes the man, it is 
the hat and the shoes ; and with ladies, too, 
a fine polish on the pedal extremities often 
makes amends either for the absence or 
the presence of a gigantic intellect. The 
reason for this is deep-seated in the pro- 
foundest wells of human nature ; but one 
thing we do know beyond peradventure. 
It is to the effect that B. F. Brown & Co.’s, 
Satin Polish, French Dressing obtained 
the Highest Award at the New Orleans 
Exposition, against all competitors—a 
Silver Medal. And that it abundantly 
deserves all the honors which had been 
heaped upon it. 


If the pen is mightier than the sword 
the pencil is to-day even more powerful 
than the pen. It is the writers upon the 
periodical press rather than the book- 
makers who influence public opinion. 
And speaking of pencils, here is a letter 
written by Mr. Chas. R. Skinner, of the 
Department of Public Instruction of the 
State of New York, to the Joseph Dixon 


Crucible Co. : ‘‘ I am always glad to hear 
of all enterprises conducted by American 
brains, American capital and American 


industry. You certainly have a valid 
claim upon all Americans who use lead 
pencils ; and of course, you have a large 
constituency to serve. i certainly trust 
your industry may grow and prosper, as it 
deserves. This Department has long been 
aware of your enterprise and generosity. 
I have often ong the Dixon Pencils 
highly commended, and thus far have 
never heard them criticised.” 


No sensible teacher disputes the useful- 
ness of a well conducted agency in establish- 
ing routually profitable relations, between 

ient instructors in all branches, — 
those who need their services. The only 
question is one of choice between the 
many excellent bureaus. Facts are what 
teachers should judge by, in selecting a 
Teachers’ Agency ere are some of the 


facts about the first 250 men and 250]! 


women who registered in the school 
Bulletin Agency, conducted by C. W. 
Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. Of the 250 men, 
positions were obtained for 14 at $500, 16 
at $600, 8 at $800, 4 at $1,200, 4 at $1,500, 1 
each at $2,000, and $2,800, beside 45 others 
at an average of $913 each. Of the 250 
women, tions were obtained for 106, 
an average of $472 each. Among them 
were 19 at $500, 6 each at $550, $600, and 
$700; 1 each at $800, $900, $1,000, and 
$1,200. Of the 500, 223 have re-registered 
147 me, 122 arin, tees times, and 
one four times, 812 re- 
tions within three years of the time ther 
ey rations expired. This is si 

ey would not. join a cent ai 
a third time, unless they felt that = 
had been well treated. 


Gold Fields, 
that pan out richly, are nqt so abundant as 
in the fg 4 California days, but those who 
write allett & Co., Maine, 
will, by return mail, receive free, full infor- 
mation about work’ which they can do, and 
live at home dg a he gd they are located, that 


will pay them from % to $25 day, and 
upwards. Kither sex, younger.aid, plat | Gen 

hose ‘who start at once are abso- 
Sorky seus etaeam apie tepenent 


ing a come West could double their salaries. 


Add: ess 


IN THE ase NORMALS, Whitewater, Wis., $900, Literatu r, River ale: 
Wis., $700; Precep ~ Olivet, Mich., $700; Music, ere is. $ ; Model Department: 
Winona, Minn., $750; t wie, irardeau, Mo., $700. 

PRINCIPALSHIPS or HicH SCHOOLS. Bismare aS Sty. Idaho, "$850; elena, 
Mont., ; East Waterloo, Iowa, $700; Black River ali mh $600; Hinsdale, I., $600 ; Hyde 
Park, Tl. » $800; Charlotte, Mich., § ); Muskegon, Mich., $800. 

G RAND PRIMARY polis, Minn. pes ; Bismark, Dak., (two) $650; BO; Fargo, 
Dak.,  iccnaion. aan $000; "Chiceen. (Forestv: ille School,) $650 ; Aspen, Colo., $800; Deadwood, 

Dey! : Ft. Collin, Co 


Dania f teach - “3 the Eastern States who are doing excellent work, if they would be will- 
—}— - a to the ‘Teachers Co-operative Association, and 

learn what they are or lady teachers. will certain 

become ecquaiased ith herr cnn Ay and keep posted on the of = 8 of the times. 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager, 
170 


y you, and it can do you no harm to 


STATE STREET, CHICAGO. 





facts about the first 250 men and 
Sisoi, fat si 8 at $800, 2 at $850, | at $900, 


at $400, 8 at , 19 at $500, 6 at 
$1200,—total 50,050—an average 0 
Of the 500, 


making 312 re- 


e do not believe there is another Agency in the 


$ face what teachers should judge A 4 selectin; 


a Teachers’ Agency. Here are some of the 


FACTS a vomes who registered the School Bulletin Agency. 
oO 250 Men, we - — for as follows; 

t 2a 25 at $1000, Bat, $1100, 
1500, 2 at $1600, 1 at $1700, 1 at $1800, 1 at $2000, 1 at $2600, 1 at $2800,—total$ss 750--an average ot $913 


. he 250 women, we got positions for 106, as follows: 8 at $300 or less, 5 at x q 
x Os 3 r wt Bat Gum, Pat S05, 6 at Hay Lat BO, a $90 we $100 Ta 


223 have The a ee 147 once, 122 twice, 42 three times, and one four times, 
‘registrations within three years of the time their first registrations expired. This is 

signiticant. They might haye been hoodwinked into join 

not ay a second and a third time unless they felt that they h 


14 at 4at 


r less, |, 16 at , Sat 
t $1200, 1 lat $ 


1 at $1400, 4at 


perm apes in Agency oe nae 7 but they would 
ad been well ed. ‘iy us yourself. 
country that ean match that. mod 


Cc. W. BARDBEN, Syracuse, N.Y. 





SHORT, 


W. D. KERR, bear-vean-ord Union Teachers’ Agency, 


DEAR Sie :—Desiri 
last month. On the lth inst., 


Send for circular and blanks. 


ng to get nearer New York City, 5 

you recommended me to 
Brighton, N. Y. Yesterday, I received the appointment. 
$1,200. Your promptness and efficiency exceeds my most sanguine expectations. 
Yours respectfully, 


BUT DECISIVE. 


ALBANY, N. Y., March 28, 1888. 


ered in your Agency on the ‘6 ae 
e Board of Education at West N 
I com to begin next September, Selnry, 


C. H. GORSLINE. 


W. D. KERR, 16 Astor PLaceE, NEw YorE. 





ousn’s EXCH 4 ye 


Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 


Governesses, Mu- 
silage ote., to ¢ to Co Schools, Families and 
Also Bookkeepers, Stenographers, 
Sepriste = Cashiers to ree Sl 
ddress ‘Mrs. > D. L 
a . , 29 Fifth Ave.. N. % 


LONG ISLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCY! 


Prin. Fred. Luca Squiers Manager. 





Wants several Goop teachers AT ONCE. Only 
successful disciplinarians need ap pply 
An assured patronage. Lately tilled jitions, 
com. branches, 750; three , ete., 


etc. Positions now on hand to fil—$1000, $900, 
$750, $600, and several at $500. Registra- 
tion 18 only $2. 
—_ wee Ls na for Sens etc. te. 
‘ fy ay" an 
Graduate and L. I. Public aged by Sate 1 
Address AT ONCE. 
FRED. LUCA SQUIERS, 
Shelter Island, L. I., N. Y. 
We fill positions! One half commission paid to 
those acquainting us of vacancy. 


Squitrs is as successful in the school room as 
with the pen.”—New York Daily Worla. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


110 sropont £.- BOSTON. 2 A A W. 


——— 


“ Mr, 





Stadio B 


Good amet ~ a a to school officers. Good 
places for successful teachers. Circulars on application. 


TESTIMONY WORTH HAVING. 


Nearly all the schools and colieges that secured 
teachers of us the last three 
requested us to select 





in daily. Send at once for 
and uote our plan of work. Mention 
. ¥. ScHOOL JOURNAL. Address 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Maneger, 
“THE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU,” 
ELMHURST, ILL. . 





Will you go to San Francisco? 


The next annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Educational Association will be 
held in San Francisco, California, July 
17th to 20th. Very favorable Excursion 
rates will be made from Chicago and all 
other points on the CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE 
& St. Pau. Raitway, with choice of routes 
via Omaha or Kansas City in going and | 5 
returning. Special Excursion Rates will 
be made from San Francisco to all points 
of interest in California, and to a 
ard the Sandwich Islands. 

The people of California are prepared 
to give their = @ warm welcome, and| © 
this trip will be the event of a life-time. 

If you are desirous of securing intorm- 
ation relative to the Yeon a please ad- 
comm, ts for pecsiculars, 4 Carpenter, 

p a Milwauk 
Wis. or or F, A. ler, Assistant Gen 
nee Agent, 68 Clark St., Chicago, 





|NO FE 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


‘»|Lleachers’ Agency. 


Introduces to ay » Senools, ana families, su- 
perior Pro: ri * cipals, Assistants, Tutors, 
and Gesemmaue torey ery department of insiruc- 
tion ; recommends good schools to parents. Call 
on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 


23 Usion Square, New York, 


DO YOU WANT A PROMOTION ? 


Register now. We wantseveral hundred skilled. 
teachers for all parts of the Union. 





Mr. D. H. Kratz, Principal of Schools, Coplay, 
Pa., writes: “The Pa. Ed. Bureau is a conven- 
ience both to teachers ot Education. 


and Boards 
It has proved prompt, efficient and profitable te 
me. 
send for circulars, 


PENN. EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
L. B. LANDIS, Allentown, P, 


Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, tor Universities, Col- 
leges, Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars 
of choice schools carefully recommended to 
parents. Selling and renting of school property 
SCHOOL FURNITURE and schools sup Best 
references furnished. 

MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th Streei, between Broadway and Fourtb 
Avenue, New York City. 








FOR REGISTATION. 
BEST FACILITIES, 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, : 


not in colleting ere oe, but in providing com- ~ 
petent Teachers with 


ADANOIES 
ALWAYS ON HAND; great variety; many of the 
Form for stamp. 
R, E. AVERY, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. lith., H.. ¥. 





Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established, 1855. 
7 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 


Nico TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 





For larger salaries, or change of location, 
addiess Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 170 
State Street, Chicago, [lL, Orville Brewer, 
Manager. 





A Course of Elocution with Miss Adele Ran- 
kin will do were then, simest sagthing oe 
en throat and 1 kK. M. 


8 
STE , Supt. Public I , Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Miss Adele Rankin gave a course of instruction 
to a large class of intel t teachers of the 
schools of the A All ut exception were 

interested and proties by her instruction. 
he ee a thoroi en en knowledge 
end her most heartily as a oSepetnt rons 


commend 
thorough teacher of Elocution. 
Call,or address, 31_East,17th Street,"New York. 








Plays; Tableaux; Pantomimes: 

TWEATIIGARS “nema 
a 

°. New York, 
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filand paintin » tells colors to use ° 

fm pai white, blue, yellow, pink and other flowers; also 

a pet canssd prey ge numerous to 

ti ora patterns at a time, at usual es, 

the oqual of the ore ml coat BLO. Although ite free, 
this is the Re 2) n 

BO te 


the manufacturer was 
—_ at work. All A ee chathts the venp 
e 4 nm every way oe i outfit ever put a the bie 
and (moni 
ae peice 16 cents a year) is Y jeewwally ockcwedged to be the 
best ly journal in 


zit i ——~=1 and of ame Sy te 
brace widest range of brilliant talent. 

owners of that 
of all s whose hearts are not withered; 16 

ages whose ¥, 

large ‘64 long colamns, re; lar peice 75 cents & year. . 
So tnewe verde of tho beet h's monthly in America. 
The best writers for yout! v pg world, are its regular contributors ; 
it is now qu al over the world as standing at the head. Both 
7 are splendidly illustrated A the bestartists. We will take 

arene — eva t a price which gives us but 





a 


Further every trial year euteptne, for either 
FREE of the papers will receive free by mail our new 

100 pattern Stamping Outfit. 1 year sub- 
ee tz 3 will be ved for either of ¢ 


ny papers 
as follows: 1. subscription and 1 32 > conta, @ subscrip- 
tions and @ outfits, if sent at one time, 
if sent at one time, Si. F For § iy a a dollar bill, 
-cent er at once 


cents Sten itinea 
minutes and be Ansa will thank papers mailed regularly 
While tria @ar subscribers are 
"een 2 ———-F-w rule that a 
very large of all who read eit! _ paper for a year, want 
it thereafter, and are willing to pay the regular price of 75 cents a 
year; through this, as time rolls on, we spe y a profit that satisfies us 


The trial year subscri —e poe fe 
FREE ! | ini ie Re 1 m of Stam 
ever known—is entire! 
ee ee greaters and wracis entirely free 


ded sizes of patterns—every size that can be desired 
Included: all a outfits yen A no & — oom —- —— 


Below 
the sa! too valuable to cami of ‘ne <a fr = 
spare Scarf. is 1-2 ine! = 


2 Tid ara fnch: 8 7 pais i tA 
Fincel design, 8 inch; "4 Golden Rod, ich; 
sies; 7 Moss Rose 


pa 
Queen of stamping outfits—in all [00 
this outfit any lady 
se e hi ful in many ways, can em- 
broider childrens’ and ladies’ clothing 4 r+ most charting man- 

make money by doing stamping, Lustre, 
Kensington and Hand painting for others. A good stamping outfit is 
indispensable to every woman who cares to make home beautiful. 
This outfit contains patterns for each and every branch of needle 
work, flower painting, etc., and the netruc ns 
makes all clear and reall easy. This outfit will do more for HOME 
and LaDIEs than many times the amount of a trial year subscrip- 
tion spent otherwise; mo home should be with out it. The beauti- 
ful designs of this REGAL QUEEN of outfits ARE ALL THE RAGE 
wherever seen; when ever one or tworeach a locality their fame 

spreads, and many TRIAL YEAR subscriptions usually follow. Man 
have paid from $1 to @@ for outfits ad sumentieaed eueh 
ever fhe others, Phase. we secured our outfit and laid aside for- 
pa lem Al ose ~ A oe will find the papers well 

the triflingcost of a trial yes r sul 
and the majority ‘yi make a loss, that this year we 
continuin, 


i 
$4 


through such a low g subscribers, year 
year, at the regular age all will be willing to admit is low 
pony th eg The money will gladly be refunded to any one who is not 
fully satisfied. 


A 
GEORGE STINSON & CO.. Box 298 PorTLaND, Mane. 





OME INSU NCE COMEANyY oF NEW 
Ht i A January, Lis? eaty-tu- 


eee CAPITAL, ° ° 000, = 
yy +9 Fund, ise 608 74 

Reserve for wp are Losses ‘and Claims, 350,268 50 

Net Surplus, ° + 1,418,795 05 

CASH ASSETS, © «© «© 66 h—hle)§=6887,808 724 55 


eal tie OF ASSETS : 

















$237,312 85 
Bonds atte a aaa! vourves val a Es't qoneee rag 
e ue), , 2,885,375 
bene & & . 5 Boe "ket ae 625, 00 
ee ne SS 000 00 
stocks, ee on we "000 00 
at, ‘ous on ist January, 1887, 22,405 40 
Hog aa uncollected & in hands of arene 273,288 ‘  STROOL 8 
“TOTAL, $7 808711 5 5. 
T. B. GREENE, Cuas. J. Magtin, Pres. 
W. L. Biextow, Fm De A HiaLD. Vice-Pres. 
K. @. Snow, Jr. J.4.W. V.P. & See 


New York January 11th, 1887. 


oUCKETE BELL fOumoa). 











RH. MACY & C0. 


[4th St., Sixth Ave., and 13th St. 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY 
GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 


AN IMMENSE STOCK OF LADIES’ AND 


CHILDREN’S 


MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OUK OWN MANUFACTURE, AT THE 
LOWEST PRICES IN THE COUNTRY. 


OUR GENTLEMEN'S 


UNLAUNDRIED SHIRT, 
at 74c., 


HAS NO EQUAL. MADE IN OUR OWN 
WORKROOMS, BOSOMS OF CAREFULLY 
SELECTED LINEN, AND BUTTONHOLES 
HANDMADE. 


LAUNDRIED, 86c. 


LINEN COODS 
OF ALL KINDS. 
BLANKETS, FLANNELS, 
LACE CURTAINS, ETC. 


BLACK AND COLORED 


Silks, Satins, Plushes, 
Dress Goods, 


AT PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION, 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


A. H. MACY & CO. 
CURE %. DEAF 


ee ie eg Be ree 


juries to the natural drum, ae. Tarmible, 


Saye a 


ee 
meerencae™ ie 


KAUHE RS’ buv00. 
EACHERS’ RICES 


Elegant 84 page Also catalogue 
descriptive cata- of ro0o Best books 
logue free if you 

mention this paper. 
Largest 3 














ries; heavy dis- 
counts. Buy of us. 


KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs. 
25 Clinton Place, N. VY. «st Wabash Av., Chicago. 








Perfectly nourishes the child from birth, without the addition of cow's milk, 


and as easily as human milk. 





digests Send for “Our Baby's First and Second 
Years,” by Marion Harland. REED & CARNRICK, New York. 





GOOD NEWS 


TO LADIES! 


for School Libra- | all 
K 


ENJOY A CUP OF GOOD TEA AND COFFEE. 
Send to the OLD a ore No Humbug. 






Greatest 
orders for our cele 
beautiful Gold eet ee a Tea Se 


ve the same 
> ghee» 


COMPANY ‘THEGREA? AMERICAN TRA COMPANY 


P.0.Box299, 31 & 33 Vesey St., New York. 


ma anda com of = ong premiums as we. 


"8, wife (to,husband){‘ Will you 

i parlor stove to-day, dear?” 

(vexatiously): ‘‘I suppose I will 

have to.” “Wife :** And don’t forget, John, 
that you are a minister of the gospel.” 


“This isa cold, backward spring,” said 
the man whose feet had just shot from un- 
der him on a slippery sidewalk. 


Mr. De Boer: ‘‘ Miss Emma, perhaps I 
ought not to call during Lent, for I under- 
age pr zen Se deny Ping f all amusement.” 

s, [do, Mr. Boer. Come 
as een as you like.” 


Professor at Vassar (to class) ‘‘ Now, 
who can tell me the most wonderful 
achievement of the nineteenth century? 
Miss Morris, I see your hand raised.” 

Miss Morris (proudly). ‘‘ My sister Nellie 
has taught her pug dog, Thistle, to chew 
gum.” 


Yellowstone National Park. 


The teachers of the United States, in con- 
nection with their annual meeting July 
17th. to 20th. at San Francisco, will be 
offered the grandest excursion imaginable, 
and at rates extremely low considering 
the long distances tu be traveled, which 
will average,west of the Missouri river and 
St. Paul, nearly 5,000 miles. 

It is the general feeling among the 
ey that while the west-bound trip 

be made via Kansas City, Council 
Bluffs, Atchison, or Pacific Junction, and 
any one of the southern trans-continental 
lines, the return trip must be made by the 
great Yellowstone Park and dining car 
route—the popular Northern Pacific rail- 
road, the a Park being the 
point toward which all eyes are directed. 

The recent completion of the all-rail route 
between San Francisco and Portland, 
Ore., called the ‘‘ Shasta line,” as well as 
the completon of the cascade division of 
the Northern Pacific from Tacoma to Pasco, 
the point of junction with the older route 
along the Columbia river, will make this 
the favorite line for the return trip. 

Teachers en route to the meeting should 
see for themselves, that the return portion 
of the trans-continental excursion ticket, 
which will be issued them at St. Louis, 
New Orleans, or some one of the Missouri 
river points named above, reads for the re- 
turn trip via Portland, Ore., and the Norh- 
ern Pacific railroad. 

The side trip from Tacoma to Sitka, 
Alaska, is one of the principal attractions 
possessed by this route. 


Judge:—‘‘ Who are your accomplices?” 
Pickpocket:—‘* Your Honor would not have 
me token a professional secret ?” 


IMPORTANT. 


When a ay ae York City, save Bagga 
Express ge Hire, and stop at the 
Grand Union Hott opposite Grand Central 


Pope i sentoomely Dus nished Rooms at $1 and 
wee perday, European plan. Elevators and 
Modern Conveniences 
Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to ull depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel, than any other first-class notel in the City. 


ADVICE TO MUTHERS. 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP should al- 
be used for CHILDREN TEETHING. 
HES the CB SOFTENS the GUMS, alloys 

in, CURES wind COLIC — is th 
FOR DIARRBG@A. 25 CTs A BO 


A girl of ten slipped and fell in front 
of the Detroit Opera-House recently, and 
a kind-hearted gentleman who assisted 
her to arise thought to comfort her by 
sayin, ‘*Never mind, sis, you ain't old 
eno to lose any dignity by it.” ‘‘ Yes, 
but I'm old enough to know that it loos- 
ened the whole top of my head, and that 
I bit my tongue almost in two!” she tear- 
fully answered. 


A St. Albans four-year-old miss had 
been naughty the other day, and her 
mamma shut her up in a closet by way of 
penality. The little one alternated be- 
tween fits of crying and appeals for free- 
dom, and was fart to say within herself ; 
“T tell you, this is tough!” 


Little Emma—** I fear Fido caught cold, 


mamma ” 
child?” 


Mother—‘‘ Why, m 

Little Emma—‘‘ When we came home 
it commenced to rain and Fido got his feet 
wet.” 

Mother—‘‘ Well, you — — your feet 
wet and haven't caught cold 

Little Emma—‘ Yes, but Fido has four 


feet.” 








Best of All 


Cough medicines, Ayer's Cherry Pec- 
toral is in greater demand than ever. 
No preparation for Throat and Lung 
Troubles is so prompt in its effects, so 
agreeable to the taste, and so widely 
known, as this. It is the family medi- 
cine in thousands of households. 


“T have suffered for years from a 
bronchial trouble that, whenever I take 
cold or am exposed to inclement weath- 
er, shows itself by a very annoying 
tickling sensation in the throat and by 
difficulty in breathing. I have tried a 
great many remedies, but none does so 
well as Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral which 
always gives prompt re slief in returns of 
my old complaint.” — Ernest A. Hepler, 
Inspector of Public Roads, Parish Ter- 
re Bonne, La. 

“*T consider Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral a 
most important remedy 


For Home Use. 
I have tested its curative power, in my 


family, many times during the past 
thirty years, and have never known it 


to fail. It will relieve the most serious 
affections of the throat and lungs, 
whether in children or adults.” — Mrs. 


E. G. Edgerly, Council Blufts, Iowa. 
“Twenty years ago I was troubled 
with a disease of the lungs. Doctors 


afforded me no relief and considered 
my case hopeless. I then began to use 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and, before I 
had finished one bottle, found relief. I 
continued to take this medicine until a 
cure was effected. I believe that Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral saved my life.””— 
Samuel Griggs, Waukegan, IIl. 

“Six years ago I contracted a severe 
cold, which settled on my lungs and 


soon developed all the alarming symp- 
toms of Consumption. I had a ecagh, 
night sweats, bleeding of the lungs, 
pains in chest and sides, and was so 
prostrated as to be confined to my 
bed most of the time. After trying 


various prescriptions, without benefit, 
my physician finally determined to give 
me Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. I took it, 
and the effect was magical. I seemed 
to rally from the first dose of this 
medicine, and, after using only three 
bottles, am as well and sound as ever.”’ 
~— Rodney Johnson, Springfield, Il. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 





OPENING OF THE 


on ban J 


“CANTA FE ROUTE.” 


Passenger Trains Running Daily 
Between Chicago and Fort Madi- 
son, Iowa, via Joliet, Streator 
and Galesburg: 





On January first, 1888, the Chicago, 
Santa Fé & California Railway ran its first 
trains between Chicago and Fort Madi- 
son, opening for passenger and freight 
traffic in a quite manner—a railway that, 
when qomagleted to Kansas City, will be 
one of the most important thoroughfares 
in the West. The line passes through an 
old and well settled section of Illinois, 
Iowa and Missouri, but having been de- 
signed and laid for the purpose of giving 
a direct line between Chicago and Kansas 
City, it bears neither to one side nor the 
other in search of large towns, but takes 
in those that lie immediately on the track 
of an almost air line. 

When the road is completed it will re- 
duce the distance between Chicago and 
Kansas City fully thirty miles, and 
when the official measurement is made it 
will probably be found to have reduced it 
still more. 





CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 


or 
DR. W. J. STEWART, 


362 WEST 23rd STREET. 
If your teeth are needing attention. Reliable 
Work. Moderate Charges. Plastic filling for 


broken down and sensitive \eeth, a specialty. 
Refers to A. M. Kellogg, Bdliur TREASURE-'1 ROVE 





k* ADERS will confer a favor by mention- 
advertisers. 
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MPPLETONS’ STANDARD SYSTEM OF PERMANSHIP, 


The most perfectly graded system in the market. The only copy- 
books in which GRADED COLUMNS are used to develop movement. 
A system that will produce free-hand, practical writing in the school- 
room. 
JUST ISSUED.—Elementary Movement Books, “A” and “ B.”’ Com- 
bining movement and form. 


IN PREPARATION.—A complete system of Business Forms, The only 
system which will be perfectly adapted for use in public schools. 


Send for full descriptive circulars, terms for introduction, etc. 


D, APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


NOW READY: 


McGUFFEY’S ALTERNATE SPELLING BOOK. 


By W. B. WATKINS, D.D. 12mo, », 12 cents. 
c= Comprehensive and generally useful. Note the 5 he Valuable features, aa 


A Serres oF LANGUAGE Lessons, teaching ‘the , Constant reference to sources and meaning of 
origin, structure, sound and meaning of words. words. 
Root Words, and words of every day use only Commnen. eran errors m spelling, pronunciation and 





- use rds pointed ou' 
are employed. Script exercises from the tnt lesson onward. 
Lessons in grouped objects, synonyms and| ‘fhe ALTERNATE SPELLER is so classified and ar- 
dictation. ranged, and the notes and ons are such 


Correct methods of writing the forms of words. ce the work ot 


Exercises in word building. 


Single specimen copy sent to any address by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the introduction and 
wholesale price, 12 cents. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Our Republic: 


Ample treatment of both State and National Governments, and the names of 
these authors are a sufficient guarantee of merit. 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Publishers, 


34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston. 743 Broadway, New York. 
General Western Agency, 185 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 


WANTED. 


CHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS and TEACHERS, who are 
energetic, to represent our association. We prefer those who have had ex- 
perience in canvassing for books, or other kind of soliciting. We have over 100 Teachers, 

School Superintendents and Principals of Schools now engaged in sellang memberships, and they 
average to earn over $100 per month each, where they devote their whole time to this work. A 
few earn as high as $300 and $400 per month. The business is much pleasanter than canvassing 
for books. Many teachers say they will never again enter the school work so long as we will give 
them employment. We give either salary or commission. Best of references required. We have 
many testimonials like the following : 
' “Ttake pleasure in testifying to the merits of the National Library Association. 

man dealings \ with the firm and have always found them just and dea > I have 
pure of them has been equal to their cepreeenies and [ have imphceit nce 
wilterene wend s ability to do ‘all they promise. M. ARNOLD, Late Pres, of Kentucky 


College, Nor:h Middleton, Ky. 
* After an examination of the Catalogue and the © tt be books of the National Library Aesnctaiinn 
of Chicago, I accord it my hearty approval.”—GEO YLAND, Lieut:-Gov. Wisconsi 
* The National Library Association dispenses with * middle e men’ and bi the oneal public 
ve. to a4 —— I think the ~ an = one. “wig AKERS, Supt. Public Instruction, 
oines, Iowa. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 108 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 


CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, No. (G) 1102 es aah ponaren ane 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


** We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scr opts ing together so much miserable Latin 
and Greek as might be learned woe — and delight y in one —MILTON. 
Virgil, Caesar. Horace, Cicero, Saltust, Ovid, Juvenal, y, Homer's I Gospel of St. John, and 
8 Anabasis, each to teachers, e130 
~ Clark’ 8 “Practical and Frogresite Latin , ~- adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics. 
and to all other systems. ce to Teachers, #1.10. 
Sargent’s Standard Speakers, aves’ ‘8s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 
Histo . Manesca’s French Series, e 
EB Sample pages of Interlinears } 9 


as to simplify and greatly 
theo tendhae. 








, A Civil Government for High Schools & Academies 


Prof. M. E. Cc. TRUE, ~ Author of Civil Government of 
Ne ° AND 

Hon. wenn W. DICKINSON, Sec’y of Mass. Bd. of Edu- 
cation. 














Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


THE SAUVEUR “CP Tanguagen, 
Bemend Oswego, Nr. to” “Burlington, Vermont.) 


and Oswego, N, Y. to 


Thirteenth Session ---July 9th to August 17th. 
BRANCHES TAUGHT: French, German,|_ For RoAne Ane Rooms, address, F. M. Corsz, 


Italian, ay Modern Greek, tte Romance 
glo-Saxon and Early magi | we —Circulars of Dr. Sauveur's Educational 
Erm and Rhetoric, Latin, An- | Works, will be coms: free to applicants. 
(Mention this paper.) 


Eng 
cient Greek. 
For circulars address, DR. L. SAU VEUR, Grand View House, WERNERSVILLE, Pa. 








HOLMES’ NEW READERS. TEACHERS | weiinryeesshool i pot ene sy, 


Best ideas ; neatest illustrations; cheapest books. | Esch, st ceutsins 
les will repay toncer or parent. Firat é 
Reader 15 cents Becond, Bb ate, Wind, ab oe | oe pe ecbool 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 





BARDEEN’S pic th ee 


Bi ated. 
Course in Rhetoric. Practical. 


Pet medion. o 


Bree, 1.00 75 


1. Complete Rhetoric. 
2: Shorter yan og i Ctanittien - 
3. utlines of Sentence ete A phy ewan 

I feel it will be a satisfaction for me ts expires Bey dns he yt, - Sere itfenaea and desired, 
my personal o| tion for Bardeen’s “ Co oa help, but 
@ great source enjoyment. Its In ve excellent and eek Went ost helpful in 

work, and, as compared the works with which I am familiar is is here did 

you get them aul? I am giad of an opportunity of expressing my personal indebtedness. 
PRIMARY LESSONS IN LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION. By W. H 


MAX 
= yg before the Orange eae, & (New 
Best Methods of Teaching Language,” Pro: 
Institute, said : 
“We must 
and 





LANGUAGE i Axp GOMPOSIT ON. 


be sent, 


Associate port of Public Instructi 


by 4. inction and p it into practice. Iam glad to see one 
tha oloed 7” samp than MAXWELL'S P PRIMARY L 


— It is 

eve 

e-* copy oy AX WELL'S book ae thet | you wil fad i IN I 
it, post-paid, to any rae of the United States on 


ye 
ow York) Teachers Institute on the subject, * The 


A.M., one of the Conductors of the 


> more clearly in our work the . See between 
its the art and the scien 


learning to use 
ce. We want the text books 
NS IN 
of gmt fo oe LESSONS. I advise 


ive and helpful.” 
wipe Fy D COMPOSITION a 


the introductory price by the 


ay 





publishers. NTRODUCTORY PRICE, 30 CmNTS. 
A. S. BARNES & CO. Publishers, 111 & 113 William Street, New York. 





ALLEN’S COMPOSITION BOOKS. 


Numbers 


1 and 2, 


HOW TO THINK «a» WHAT TO WRITE. 


GRADED AND ADAPTED TO PUPILS FROM 8 TO 12 YEARS OF AGE. 
ese books contain outlines for Sa yo WO cont —— Rules for Punctuation, &c., and Blanks for 


Write Sample copies mailed postpaid fi 


‘or 10 cents 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., 


postage stamps for samples to 
Publishers, 


18 AND 20 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


30 Franklin Street, Boston. 


122 and i124 Wabash Avenue, Chicago:< 





‘OHNSON’S UNIVERSAL CYCLOPEDLA is a 
whole library of universal knowledge from 

the pens of the ablest scholars in America and 
Europe. It is accepted as high authority in our 
leading colleges. It is not for the few, like 
Appleton’s, the Britarnica, or the International, 
but forall. It has just been thoroughly revised 
at a cost of over $00,000, and three years’ labor 
by forty editors, and over 2,000 renowned con- 
tributors. It is in eight convenient sized 


volumes. No father can give to his child at] mar 


school or his son or daughter just entering the 
arena of life anything that will be of more per- 
manent benefit. It is an education supplemen- 
tary to that of the schools. Address for particu- 
lars and terms, 


A. J. Johnson & Co., 


11 Great Jones St., New York. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
wert: Books, Dra Models 
d Artists’ iateribie. 
rma amin Text-Rooks on Art Edu- 
cation, 4180 MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANG’S DRAWING MODELS. 


CH SPECIAL ATTENTION 18 
DELS have been 8 


There Mo pecially designed for the 
teaching of Form and Dra and Gram 
Solids and Tablets 
4 anes are made with 
the g' regard for accuracy and uty, and are 
furvishea at the lowest =, y have 
been adopted by the ties of the country, and 
are abso ute "mdispensall fe to the correct teaching 
of Form an wing inevery stage, and especia 
at the oan. 


For catalogue and particulars, address 
THE iene EDUCATIONAL CO., 


Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
78 Wabash ‘aeons Chicago. 





MUSIC IN THE SPRING. 


There are yet some months of cool weather in 
which to prepare ee Se music for the con- 
cluding concerts and festivals of the season. 


Purest and nh tn EASTER MUSIC 
oweet CANT AT At pyoroRs: OF NATURE 


ILEE pad or MERRY 
COMPANY or NEW FLORA’sS FESTIVAL, 
pet a Ret ay 


Dae schools _ will ute DRESS 
RE we on. or $4.50 per doz), Spee 


FLOWER QUEEN cts., or r doz.), 
HAY-MAKWGRS ($1. oS ota, or $8.40 per , 
Fine Cantatas of moderate difficulty for adults 
ne MEROKS OF ’76 ($1.0). HERBERT 
AND ELSA (75 cts.), Jos PH’S Try 
($1.00), REBECCA (65 poe RUTH AND BOAZ 
¢ cts.), OF HESPERUs (3 om). 
oh MELUSINA (75 saat BATTLE OF 
8 (80 cts.) Send for lists, 
For ann Quartets and Choruses. 


er os us ele VOICE GLERE 
BOOK N’S QUARCETS 


AND ono ts) ERSON’S 
MALE V mS ts EUS 100 
Mailed for Retail Price, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON, 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


A New Kinderoarten Song Book 


Cheerful Echoes. 


From the National Kindergarten. 


For Children from 3 to 10 years of age- 


Containing perfect gems in melody, 
and words which cannot be found A 
any other book: The directions in Kinder- 
epereters | in the preface will also 

found of great value to teachers. 


BY MRS. LOUISE POLLOCK, 
1 Vol. 12mo. Boards. Price 50 cents. 











We furnish gratis Catalogues of Educa- 
tional Books and Teachers Aids for School 
and Home Entertainments. If you wish 


anything in the book line send to us. 
Henry A. Young & Co. 
ry Boston, Maes, Hh 7 





19 Murray Street, New York. 
5 Somerset 8t., Boston, 








LEASE mention the ScHoo. JourNaL when com- 
P municating with advertisers. 


J. W. 


AND SCHOOL. | SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
’ SUPPLIES ; 7 Bast 147TH STREET, 


New YORK. 


MINERALOGY, &c. 


Vv. INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE DETER- 
MINATION OF ROCK-FORMING MINER- 
ALS. By Dr. Eugen Hussak, Privat Doceat in 
the University of Grau. Translated from the 
German by Erastus G. Smith, Prof. of Chemistry 
and Mineralogy, Beloit College. With 108 plates. 
8vo, cloth, $2.00. 

VI. A MANUAL OF LITHOLOGY. A prac- 
tical work, intended to enable the student to 
classify at sight the more common species. By 
Edward H. Williams, Jr., Professor of Mining 
Engineering at Lehigh Universtty, Pa. ismo, 
cloth, $1.25 
VIL. A CATALOGUE OF MINERALS. 
Alphabetically arranged, with their Chemical 
Composition and Synonyms. By Prof. A. H. 
Chester, Hamilton College. 8vo, cloth, $1.25. 

VIII. COMSTOCK LODE; 1T3 FORMA- 
TION AND HISTORY. [ilustrated with six 
plates and thirteen figures. By Prof. John A. 
Church, E. M., Ph.D. 4to, cloth, $5.00. 

IX. THE COAL-MINES OF THE WEST- 


By W. A. Goodyear. 12mo, cloth. $2.50. 

X. THE PRACTICE OF ORE DRESSING 
IN EUROPE. By W. B. Kunhardt, Mining En- 
ginger. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 

Publisbed and for sale by 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 
Catalogue and circular sent free by mail. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 








THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Dr. Brooks s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith, Course, in Four Books. 

2. Union Arith, Course, in Two Books, com- 

bining Mental and Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 
Mentgomery’s Nor. Union 8} stem of Indust. 
Drawing. 

Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 











ERN COAST OF THE UNITED STATES. — 








